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When W. Stuart Symington, chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board, Papernied 
to the President a plan for or 
defense of the country, he i a ection 
called “Hypothetical Attack Narrative: 

This unemotional account of what 38 
pen if the country were attacked by atomic 
weapons highlights the report. 

To dramatize the message, the editors of 
PacEANT called on Quentin Reynolds to add the 
human mary t to Mr. Symington’s statistical sum- 
mary of the imaginary bombing. 

Then we asked artist Alexander 
to “photograph” the scene in terms of his fa- 
mous realistic papa the fi 

We present the res on ie pages, 
just as you might see them on o 
Saper the nest day—and juss Mineaan 


never 








TWO A-BOMBS 
BLAST U. S. CITY 


UNDERWATER ATOMIC EXPLOSION AND AIR 
BURST WRECK COASTAL CITY. THOUSANDS 
KILLED, INJURED BY BURNS, RADIATION 


EXODUS Refugees pour from burning city. Despite warnings of defense officials, roads were clogged with 
thousands of vehicles, hampering work of rescue workers 
CONTINUED 
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Eye-witness to first bomb reveals details to 
Reynolds in exclusive story; also describes 
holocaust of death and wreckage from second 
explosion. Symington’s report to President 
gives first figures on casualties and damage 





OFFICIAL REPORT 

1. Between three a.m. and six 
a.m. on August 10, the governor of 
the state receiwwed and personally 
transmitted to the mayor of City 
X information that chief coastal 
cities on the other side of the na- 
tion had been attacked with under- 
water atomic bombs. The same in- 
formation was carried by press and 
radio before six a.m. 

At 6:16 a.m., the governor tele- 
phoned the mayor that he had just 
received information from intelli- 
gence authorities that all important 
industrial centers could expect at- 
tack momentarily by airborne 
atomic bombs. 

Radio stations in all port cities 
officially announced, prior to 6:20 
a.m. that: In the event of atomic 
explosions, all persons would be 
safer if they remained indoors, 
preferably in their basements, that 
they should not leave their homes 
unless officially advised, that those 
caught out of doors should seek 
closed shelter. 


RODERICK FARMER’S REPORT 
AS TOLD TO MR. REYNOLDS 


Am I all right? Hell, man, I’m 
alive; that’s better than I figured 
to be. Naturally I’m_ nervous; 
goin’ through that thing, and now 
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you reporters yapping away at me. 
Look, let me tell it my way. I’m 
on a selling trip and my train 
lands me at Union Station at six 
a.m. My company keeps a suite 
at the Evans Hotel, and that’s only 
two blocks from the station, so I 
walk. There’s practically no one 
on the streets or in the hotel lobby, 
but still it’s only six in the morning, 
so I think nothing of it. The clerk 
behind the desk seems nervous. 

“IT guess you don’t believe in 
those radio alerts,” he says, and 
when he sees I look puzzled he 
explains that the mayor had been 
on the air with a warning that the 
city might be attacked. 

I said to the clerk, “Mister, I’ve 
been hearing those warnings for 
months in half a dozen cities. It’s 
an election year for mayors. They'll 
do anything to keep their names 
before the public.” So I went up 
to the suite which is on the top 
floor. I told room service to bring 
me up some orange juice, toast 
and coffee, and then I went to 
open the window. It was a nice 
morning, and I looked out on the 
harbor, and when I noticed two 
cruisers and about 10 destroyers out 
there I said to myself, “They're 
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all loaded with anti-aircraft guns; 
they'll knock the ears off any plane 
that tries to get through to drop 
anything here.” 


2. On August 10, the weather in 
the city was typical for that time 
of year, with only a few scattered 
fair-weather clouds. The official 
forecast was fer a fair, clear day, 
unlimited ceiling, and a five- to 
seven-mile-per-hour wind. 

3. At 6:50 a.m. there was an un- 
derwater atomic explosion in about 
95 feet of water in City X’s main 
port area. 


I was looking out there when it 
happened. It looked as though 
the water in the harbor suddenly 
spouted into a huge fountain that 
reached toward the sky and then 
slowly mushroomed into a huge 
cloud. I watched it and couldn’t 
believe it was happening. And then 
maybe two seconds after the water 





War Correspondent Interviews 
Eye-witness Survivor of Bombs 


Quentin Reynolds 
Middletown—Famed rter Quentin 
Reynolds was one of the first to talk 
with refugees who streamed into this 
city from the attack area. 











erupted there was a long, dull 
boom. Not a sharp explosion. This 
was like the beat of a bass drum, 
and the sound hung there in the 
air for some time. I couldn’t move. 
Then I saw flames burst out of 
the two cruisers. Sharp sheets of 
flame. And then a dozen sharp 
explosions. The water had been 
calm four seconds before; now it 
moved toward the shore in the 
form of gigantic waves, 60, maybe 
80 feet high. From where I was 
the destroyers looked like toy boats, 
and when the first wave hit them 
they behaved like toy boats. They 
just toppled over on their sides. So 
did the freighters that were an- 
chored there. Then for the first 
time I had a conscious thought. I 
said to myself, “Boy, this is it.” 
First thing I did was to close 
the window with a bang. Pretty 
silly thing to do, I guess, but you 
don’t figure things out clearly in a 
spot like that. The doctor told me 
it wasn’t too silly at that; right 
after the explosion a thin cloud— 
maybe it was mist—started to 
sweep toward the city, and this 
must have been loaded with radio- 
active stuff. But the doctors tell 
me if your windows fit real snug 
and the glass isn’t broken, the stuff 
won't seep through right away. It 
only took a couple of minutes for 
the roar of the bomb and the ex- 
plosions from the cruisers to stop 
—then it was quiet. There was a 
ringing in my ears and I shook my 
head to get rid of it. Then I heard 
the sirens and I figured out the fire 
department was on the way, but 
damn it, I didn’t see any fires. 
Heavy clouds of black smoke were 
coming from the cruisers, and a 
couple of the freighters, but I guess 
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the waves that broke over them put 
out the fires. 


BOMB NO. |—NOTES ON EFFECTS OF 
THE UNDERWATER BURST 

The air blast from the under- 
water burst did only minor damage 
on shore. There was some damage 
to buildings in the immediate area, 
and windows were broken for a 
considerably greater distance. 

Statistics indicated a_ normal 
population of approximately 48,- 
000 persons within about two miles 
of the burst. There were no flash 
burns or flash fires. 

Waves from the burst, and par- 
ticularly the first wave, hit the shore 
and severely damaged docks and 
ships along the water front. 

A “base surge,” or “lethal” cloud, 
of radioactive mist swept inland, 
fatally injuring all exposed persons, 
driving through broken windows 
and contaminating a large area. 


This area extended about 1,800 





NSRB Chairman Reports to 
Truman on A-Bomb Attacks 


W. Stuart Symington 
Washington—W. Stuart Symington, 
chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board, saw President Tru- 
man at the White House today and 
presented to him the Board's official 
report of the atomic attacks. 











yards up-wind, two miles cross- 
wind on each side, and two to five 
miles down-wind. All persons on 
ships in the harbor were killed or 
fatally affected. 
Estimates of casualties were 
based primarily on exposure of per- 
sons to the lethal cloud, or to the 
effect of contamination. Persons not 
killed outright, but with fatal ra- 
diation injuries, did not die at once. 
But those exposed to median lethal 
or greater radiation were disabled 
within a few hours. 
The limit of medial lethal dos- 
age, in spite of the wider decon- 
tamination spread, was 2 1/3 miles 
down-wind. Because the popula- 
tion was indoors as a result of 
warning, casualties were reduced. 
The following are estimates: 
Persons receiving lethal dos- 
ages 
Persons injured and serious- 
ly disabled 

Persons injured, some dis- 
ability, hospitalization re- 
quired 

Persons injured, no disabil- 
ity, no special treatment 
required 

Persons having possible 
blood changes, no serious 


6,600 


5,400 
1,800 


15,400 


I was in the last war, and when 
I'd hear that a thousand men from 
another division had got it, well, 
it was tough, but it wasn’t as tough 
as when we were in an advance 
sector and saw a single pal of ours 
get it. It was like that now. Sure, 
I knew that maybe a few thousand 
men out here in the harbor had 
been killed, but I didn’t know 
them or hear them cry in pain or 
actually see them die—except from 
a distance—and so it didn’t hit me 
so bad. Not right away, I mean. 

I left my suite and found the 
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elevator wasn’t running. I walked 
down the 15 floors, missed the 
lobby floor and found myself in 
the basement. It was packed— 
must have been 500 people there. 
This town was pretty well organ- 
ized. An air raid warden was 
standing on a table telling the peo- 
ple what to do. Everyone was safe, 
he said. The basement was insulat- 
ed, and with luck, maybe a strong 
wind might come along and sweep 


the radioactive mist out to sea.’ 


Anyhow, this was a good place to 
be, and he said to keep tuned to 
the radio. I met a salesman travel- 
ing out of Cleveland I knew, and 
he had a pack of cards with him, 
so we sat down at a table and 
played a little gin, and by noon I 
was into him for thirty-two-fifty. 
All radio programs had been can- 
celled and the facilities turned over 
to General Arnold May, in charge 
of civil defense. His calm voice 
kept up our spirits. He told us of 
the damage; it didn’t seem too bad. 

“If this is the worst an A-bomb 
can do, what in hell have we been 
worrying about?” I said. 

“I’m going down with three, 
sucker,” the man from Cleveland 
said. “Worry about that.” 


Utilities—Principal damage to 
electric utilities by the underwater 
burst was due to flooding of facili- 
ties. Underground distribution sys- 
tems were flooded near the under- 
water burst, but except for certain 
feeder lines, service continued. 

The air burst destroyed, either 
by blast or fire, all overhead dis- 
tribution systems in the main dam- 
age area. 

Gas mains and services within a 
mile of the underwater burst were 
washed out. Gas mains directly 


under the air burst and those cross- 
ing bridges near ground zero were 
destroyed. , 

Water pipes within the heavy- 
damagé radii were destroyed or 
damaged beyond use. A pumping 
station was washed out by the un- 
derwater burst. A second pumping 
station was contaminated by ra- 
dioactivity. A small reservoir down- 
wind from the underwater burst 
was contaminated. Other stations 
within the heavy area of the air 
burst were inoperative. Broken con- 
nections caused a sharp drop in 
pressure in undamaged areas. 


The radio kept telling us to be 
calm, but I found I was getting 
jittery in that basement so I went 
up and took a look outside. There 
wasn’t a cloud in the sky—evi- 
dently that mist had blown away, 
so I went out into the streets. 

My line is outdoor camping 
€quipment; tents, cots, barbecue 
grills, that sort of thing, and I got 
the bright idea that I was in for 
a boom market. That one bomb 
they’d planted under water would 
scare a lot of people into running 
for the country—why not hit the 
department stores now? I walked 
to Rolfs, which is the biggest store 
in town, and, by golly, if I didn’t 
find the outdoor equipment de- 
partment packed with people buy- 
ing supplies for the country. The 


(TEXT CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 





Artist Depicts Death and 
Destruction from Bombing 
Alexander Leydenfrost, famous artist 
whose work is well known in this 
country and abroad, drew the illus- 


trations on the following pages as his 
impressions of the bombing. 














PANIC ‘Tenth Street 


qeaee ee trap hun- 
dreds below groun 


RESCUERS Civilian 
defense 
workers were on job in 
center of town. Attempts 
to confine fire were futile; 
here men fight blase in 
Commerce Building, 
search wreckage for 
trapped survivors 
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YOUNG SURVIVOR i! cven®* seat! 


ment for head injuries at City Hospital 
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of injury. Decontamination handled in epecial areas. Radi. 
ation sickness minated. Here doctor treats patient at emer- 
gency hospital set up by Army Medical Corpe on fair grounds 
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PORT DAMAGE Tidal wave caused by first, underwater 

bomb wreaked this havoc at the water- 
front. pene 8 mist quickly spread, killing all persons in 
open places on shipboard or on docks. ey were unable to 
escape without exposing themselves to lethal dosage. Civilian 
defense officials warned all persons to keep away from eeaport 
or any part of the shore 
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About 20,000 were killed by this explosion. Bomb was dropped few blocks from this spot. 
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DEADLY DESIGN tesvccs "Bomb "and ‘back 
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TIDAL WAVE tiring it onto land and toee: 
ing huge lanmenetine Gin tab oS Gok : 


LAST STOP Photographer in one of the first rescue teams found this scene in Oak Park bus that was 
close to bomb zero. All were killed outright. Radioactivity in large area hampered rescuers 1 
3 
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(TEXT CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 
buyer, Barney Weinstein, fell on 
my neck and told me to ship him 
every tent, cot, sleeping bag, I 
could lay my hands on. 

I picked up his phone, and to 
my surprise the service was normal 
and I got my home office in Bridge- 
port within a minute. I cut them 
off when they started asking me 
about the bomb, and told them to 
ship the order by truck—but quick. 
I hung up and decided to go to 
Abrams, the second largest store 
in town. Before I left, Barney, a 
real nice guy, said he had some 
samples of a sort of oxygen mask 
a firm had just put on the market. 
It was something like the old- 
fashioned gas mask except it had 
a container of oxygen that fitted 
on your back—it weighed about 10 
pounds. As long as I was going 


out, he grinned, I might as well 


take one along. The firm didn’t 
guarantee it would keep you safe, 
but it did guarantee that the mask 
would give you about half an hour 
of pure, uncontaminated air. I 
thought I’d take it and give it to 
my kids as a souvenir. Thank God, 
the wife and kids were 400 miles 
away. I left Rolfs and started across 
City Hall Park to Abrams. 

I was curious about the mask 
and just for the hell of it tried it 
on. It fitted pretty good. So did the 
goggles attached to it. I took a 
couple of deep inhales of the oxy- 
gen. The damn thing worked all 
right. And then a lot of things 
happened all at once. Something 
seemed to hit me on the back of 
the neck, and I sprawled forward 
on my face, the breath knocked out 
of me. At the same time there was 
a terrific noise—a sort of swoosh. 
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It was like a loud suction noise, 
the kind a plunger makes when 
you clean your sink, only a million 
times as loud. Maybe a second 
later, or maybe it was simulta- 
neous, this blast came. Brother, I 
heard land mines fall on London— 
that was kid stuff. This noise was 
so great it actually hurt you. It 
wasn’t just one quick blast. Theré 
was that all right, and believe it or 
not, it turned me over on my back. 
Maybe it affected my muscles so 
they acted instinctively. I lay there 
just frbzen. The first horrible ex- 
plosion now changed to a crack- 
ling kind of noise, as though mil- 
lions of large firecrackers were go- 
ing off almost at the same time. 


At 2:05 p.m. the mayor of City 
X received an official air-raid alert. 
Information accompanying the 
alert indicated that enemy planes 
were being tracked in the general 
direction of City X and and the 
Armed Forces were taking appro- 
priate defense actions. 

At 3:09 p.m. there was an atomic 
air burst about 2,400 feet in the air 
approximately 1,500 yards north of 
the geographical center of the city. 


I raised my head and saw the 
top few floors of Rolfs just tum- 
bling down; big chunks of steel, 
concrete and twisted steel girders. 
The whole sky seemed to be on 
fire. I got to one knee. I looked 
north and turned away quick. I 
guess the center of this explosion 
was a mile or so north, because 
even with these dark goggles on, 
my eyes burned. It fooked like a 
huge orange ball of fire hung there 
in the sky. I staggered up and 
started to walk south. Huge flames 
were shooting from Rolfs. The 
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City Hall looked like a mass of 
scattered blocks; as when kids 
build a toy house and then knock 
it to pieces. Abrams, seven stories 
high, began to topple. Now every- 
thing was deathly quiet. That 
bothered me. Things weren’t quiet. 
I was stone deaf. I got a little 
hearing back since, but the Doc 
says he isn’t sure. 


Communications, Fire and Po- 
lice—Radio stations on the edge of 
the city, inland from the bursts, 
were not damaged. All facilities 
within the heavy damage radius of 
the air bursts were destroyed. A 
transmitter near the water front 
was contaminated. 

Three telephone exchanges suf- 
fered major damages. One ex- 
change was contaminated. 

Although fire equipment was dis- 
persed, with the resultant loss of 
only a few. pieces of equipment, 
there were some fire fighter casu- 
alties. Stations within the range of 
both bombs were either damaged 
or contaminated. 

Police personnel suffered casu- 
alties in about the same percentage 
as other persons. Police mobile 
equipment within the burst areas 
was either damaged or contaminat- 
ed. The police transmitter was 
destroyed. 


I stumbled across the body of a 
man, and then for the first time I 


was really afraid. I said it only 
gets personal when you see it, and 
here was this man lying there dead, 
and when I raised my eyes I saw 
at least 50 others just lying there. 
All dead, I guess, though I didn’t 
investigate. I couldn’t see any 
marks on them. No burns, even. 
I remembered how people died in 
London from the land mines—the 
vacuum caused by the explosion 


just emptied their lungs and col- 
lapsed them, and I figured this is 
what killed these. I said a prayer 
of thanks to Weinstein, who had 
given me the mask, and then real- 
ized that he was probably dead. 
I'd done business with him for 20 
years and this hurt bad. What had 
Barney said? This mask would give 
me fresh air for half an hour? At 
least 10 minutes of that was gone. 
I wheeled around, panic-stricken 
now, looking for a safe place. A 
heavy pall of smoke hung over the 
city, blotting out the sun, and now 
down drafts of air swirled the 
smoke all over and you could 
stretch out your hand and grab a 
chunk of it. It was that thick. I 
knew that fog-like smoke was filled 
with stuff that would kill you if 
you breathed it. I started to run 
south, away from it. I stumbled 
twice and then stopped. You 
couldn’t run away from it. 

The heat was horrible, and burn- 
ing cinders kept dropping on me 
and it was all I could do to brush 
them off before my clothing caught 
fire. Now City Hall Square was 
ringed with fire. Thank God, I 
was spared the noise of it and the 
cries of people in agony. I was still 
deaf, and watching all this was like 
seeing a silent movie. My breath 
was coming in short gasps now— 
the oxygen was running out. And 
I was tired—so tired I couldn’t 
run. I could barely walk. I wanted 
to lie down and die—that’s how I 
felt. And then, leaning against a 
lamp post, I saw a magic word. 
The word was “Subway.” 


Transit—In the area flooded by 
the underwater burst, both busses 
and trolleys were stalled. Because of 
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radioactivity, it was not practicable 
to assign transit personnel to equip- 
ment in this area, even though it 
might be movable. - 

In the major damage area of the 
air burst, all transit facilities were 
damaged beyond repair. Operation 
of transit facilities in the minor 
damage area was not practicable 
for some time because of rubble 
clogging the streets. 

Although bridges were not seri- 
ously damaged except for one close 
to the underwater burst and one 
wooden overpass in the heavy-dam- 
age area of the air burst, all bridges 
within the damage radius of the air 
burst were blocked by rubble. 


This was one of the few cities of 
its size to boast of a subway, and I 
remember the scandal when a 
crooked administration jammed it 
through. There was the entrance 
50 yards away. I lurched toward 
it. There was a news stand there 
and the morning papers still lying 
on it. I saw the headlines, “Earth- 
quake in Peru Kills 2,000.” That 
wouldn’t be worth a paragraph in 
tomorrow’s paper, I thought, and 
then I stumbled down the steps. 
They had built this subway real 
deep—twice as deep as was neces- 
sary, the reform element in town 
had yelled. Well, I was thankful 
for the crooks who had insisted 
upon building it deep. The plat- 
form was jammed with people. 

There was no light down here 
at all. I stumbled over still forms 
lying there, and when they didn’t 
move I knew they were dead. 
Then I fell. In the darkness I 
hadn’t noticed how close to the 
tracks I was. The fall jarred me, 
that was all. I picked myself up 
and now I was soaking wet. In 
fact, I was ankle deep in water. 
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Lucky for me, the power must have 
been knocked out. 

I recalled that the next station 
south was a good half mile away. 
It could be that the air between 
here and there was uncontami- 


nated. Suppose I headed south? 


BOMB NO. 2—NOTES ON THE EF- 
FECTS OF THE AIR BURST 


Around ground zero of the air 
burst, distances, damages, and 
population estimates are as follows: 


DISTANCES 
FROM 
GROUND ZERO 


0 to % mile.... 
Ye to 1% miles... 


DAMAGE TO 
ORDINARY 
BUILDINGS 
Buildings 
destroyed 
Damaged 
beyond 
repair 
Major 
damage 
Minor 


damage 


NORMAL 
POPULA- 
TION 


3,500 
28,400 


1%, to 1% miles. 
li to 3% miles. 


44,800 
94,200 


In the minor damage area, most 
injuries to personnel were of a 
superficial nature. Injuries and 
deaths were confined to within the 
l¥-mile radius where there were 
normally about 76,700 persons. Of 
this number, between 60 and 75 
per cent were casualties with about 
an even diwision between dead and 
injured. Casualty estimates by the 
three main types requiring different 
medical treatments were: 
Mechanical injury 


Burn cases (of all 

kinds) 
Radiation sickness 

cases 

(As the same person may have 
had more than one type of injury, 
these cases total more than the 
number of injured persons.) 

Flash fires started out as far as a 
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mile from ground zero, tending to 
join and involve greater areas. 


I wasn’t electrocuted. I kept 
slooshing along. The oxygen was 
definitely gone now and I took off 
the mask, the goggles and the con- 
tainer. I just dropped them. They 
were too heavy to carry, and be- 
sides, now the only souvenir I 
wanted to bring back to the kids 
was their old man—alive. There 
was a smell of burning in the air. 
I dipped my handkerchief in the 
water and held it over my nose, 
breathing through it. I trudged 
along, feeling my way. It was 
pitch dark. I’ve never seen such 
darkness. Finally I came to the 
Summit Avenue station. Some 


daylight trickled down here. This 
platform was empty. Why? 
I tried to figure that out. Sum- 


mit Avenue was almost on the out- 
skirts of the town—about three 
miles from where I believed the 
bomb to have been dropped. Peo- 
ple around here had probably had 
sense enough to light out further 
south. I’d do the same thing. I 
went right on, and now the water 
had disappeared and the air was 
definitely clearer. A train was stalled 
but I managed to squeeze by. 
Then I saw daylight ahead. That 
would be the Glenville Station— 
outside the city limits. I hurried as 
fast as I could. There were bright 
lights on the platform. I lurched 
toward them and hands reached 
down and pulled me up. Vaguely 
I saw men in white coats and 
khaki pants, and nurses in uniform 
and a line of cots. They all wore 
rubber gloves and gauze masks: 
The Army Medical Corps hadn’t 
wasted much time. They didn’t 


waste any time talking with me, 
either. They ripped my clothes off 
me and tossed them into a big can 
labeled “incinerator.” A nurse 
slipped ‘a pair of tight fitting gog- 
gles on me. A doctor looked me 
over from head to foot and then 
nodded to a GI. He turned a spray 
on me; doused me from head to 
foot with a faintly oily substance. 
I couldn’t hear what he was say- 
ing, but he grinned reassuringly. 
I imagine it was a chemical which 
would stop the effects of the radio- 
active poison if used in time. Then 
a doctor smeared my hands, face 
and neck with a heavy salve. That 
was when I passed out. 

I came to as I was being lifted 
into a truck. I felt all right now. 
The truck pulled away, and as we 
reached the top of a hill I could 
see the city in back of us. A huge 
canopy of smoke hung over it—I’d 
say 5,000 feet over it. Flames still ° 
shot up toward it. The city had 
always been proud of its skyline. 
There was no skyline now—only a 
jagged line of broken, crumpled 
buildings with smoke swirling all 
over them. 

Well, that’s all I got to say. I 
lived through it. At least I think 
I lived through it. The doctors 
don’t know yet. They say it will 
be weeks before they can tell. For 
all I know, I’m as good as dead 
right now. I can tell you’re asking 
me questions; I can see your lips 
moving. But there’s no use. I’m 
deaf, I tell you. I’m deaf and 
maybe I’m dead. The doctors 
don’t know how much of that stuff 
I breathed in. They don’t know 
and I don’t know. But right now, 
just leave me alone. For God's 
sake, leave me alone. a6 
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Pageant Picks: 





One Dozen 
American Beauties 


Lana Turner may draw whistles but the girls Americans 
take to their hearts are sweet, pretty, friendly girls like these 


@ ALL AMERICANS have an itch for 
royalty. We cannot get it out of 
our heads that somewhere among 
us there are real, live queens, pos- 
sessed of the regal attributes of 
grace, beauty, intelligence, vitality 
and elegance. On college campuses 
everywhere “Prom Queen” is a 
phrase as familiar to undergradu- 
ates as Phi Beta Kappa—and vastly 
more exciting. Beyond the campus, 
Sunday pictorial sections of local 
newspapers publish the pictures of 
community beauties with delightful 
regularity. On a wider scale, whole 
cities pay royal homage to girls 
barely out of their teens: Chad- 
burn, N. C., selects a Strawberry 
Queen; New Orleans a Mardi Gras 
Queen; Winchester, Va., an Apple 
Blossom Queen. 

But what kind of a girl can be- 
come a queen in the U. S.? The 
handiest description is a word 
which is rapidly being outmoded. 
The word is debutante. Time was 
when a debutante was a teen-age 
girl whose family took the trouble 
to introduce her formally to all 
social peers who might be eligible 
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suitors. But fashions pass, and 
now girls are socially popular long 
before the old debut-age of 18. 
Today the deb is no longer con- 
fined to socially prominent families. 
She belongs to all classes, is at 
home on any street. She is the 
girl we marry—the all-around girl 
we take to picnics and ball games 
and church bazaars. She is the girl 
who dances and skates, who can 
sing a little, toss a ball around and 
look like peaches and fresh sweet 
cream in a party dress. Today’s 
debs are the pretty ones, the sweet 
ones, the popular ones. 

To find the girls most representa- 
tive of modern debs, PAGEANT in- 
terviewed scores of society editors 
in dozens of cities across the nation 
—not the monster cities but the 
im portant ones like Milwaukee, Des 
Moines and Portland, Oregon. The 
girls they named had all the quali- 
fications of royalty as Americans 
like it. On these pages are the 12 
PaGEANT thinks are the brightest 
of them all. These are the debs 
who will find a place among Amer- 
ica’s young royalty. 





Jane Cecil 
Jane Coejman Abert Cecil, 18, lives in 
Richmond, Va. Her father was associated 
with Cecil and Presbrey, New York ad- 
vertising agency. She is a sophomore at 
Sarah Lawrence College, likes dates, 


spends week ends at Harvard and Princc- 
ton, vacations in Jamaica. She is good at 
tennis, riding and swimming, plays piano 
and guitar. And she’s pretty enough to 
be voted anybody's campus queen. 
CONTINUED 
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Susie Atkins 


Susie Atkins (right) of Indianapolis, is 
18, a top tennis player and on the deb- 
dance committee at the Woodstock Club. 
Her father is Henry Atkins of E. C. 
Atkins & Company, and her mother is 
Mrs. Emery A. Kenyon, active in Junior 


League affairs. Susie won the Tudor 
Tennis Cup of Tudor Hall, exclusive 
girls’ school, as well as the 18-year-old 
singles cup at the Woodstock Club. She 
is five feet eight inches tall, and accord- 
ing to her coach has a terrific serve, “but 
is too kind to be a national star.” 
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Libby Higginbotham 
Texas, which is known for its bright and 
pretty girls, is the home of Libby Hig- 
ginbotham (left) of Dallas. Miss Higgin- 
botham is 20 years old and a graduate 
of Southern Methodist U. She is a mem- 
ber of Delta Delta Delta Junior Alliance, 
likes cooking, knitting, riding, fishing 
and shoes. Her father is Rufus T. Hig- 
ginbotham of the Higginbotham-Bailey 
Millinery Company. Libby is engaged to 
Louis N. Sparkman, Jr., of Dallas, but 
no date is set. Meanwhile, she continues 
to grace Dallas’ gay, young society. 








Joanne Carrolle Kettner 
In the Grand Rapids High School year- 
book, the editors wrote about 18-year- 


old Joanne Carfolle Kettner (right): 
“Her eyes are more eloquent than any- 
thing she could say.” That, among other 
things, is what puts her among the na- 
tion’s most personable debs. Joanne is 
a freshman at Miami University, major- 
ing in physical education. She wants to 
be a swimming instructor, and took top 
honors while on her high school team. 
“Marriage,” she says, “is in the dis- 
tant future—as far as I can see.” 

CONTINUED 


Donna Decker 

A senior at Polytechnic High School in 
Long Beach, California, Donna Decker 
(left) is 17. She is an expert horsewoman, 
having won the Van Sinderen perpetual 
trophy for riders under 18. She was na- 
tional -junior winner in stock seat medal 
competition. She and her family spent 
two-and-a-half months in Europe this 
year, and were granted a private audi- 
ence with Pope Pius XII. Miss Decker 
was selected as an outstanding athlete 
for 1949 by the Long Beach Sports 
Boosters for their Hall of Fame.. 








Jean Lattner 
A junior at Connecticut College, 19-year- 
old Jean Lattner is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederic Lattner of Des Moines. 


Anne Merryweather 
Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. M. Dorsey of 
Denver, 22-year-old Anne is a graduate 
of Smith, likes golf, books and Bach. 


Julia Dennis 
Now working for a fashion illustrator, 
20-year-old Julia Dennis of Kansas City, 
Mo., has attended Smith and Kansas U. 
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Jo Ann Sloan 
Portland, Oregon’s Jo Ann Sloan is a 
freshman at the University of Oregon 
this year. She does much church work. 


Ethelyn Mills 
At 19, Ethelyn Mills is one of the 
most popular debs in Oklahoma City. 
Her father is Judge Clarence Mills. 


Barbara Lawrence Horne 
From Jacksonville, Fla., Miss Horne, 20, 
is studying music at the Norfleet School 
in New York and cooking at Cordon Bleu. 








to 


the 


Marcia Allis Mueller 
Marcia, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
E. Mueller of Milwaukee, is 19 years old, 
and a sophomore at Sarah \ awrence Col- 
lege. On her mother’s side she is related 


founders of the Allis-Chalmers 


Manufacturing Company. Marcia is a 
member of the Heiliger Fiuegel (Holy 
Hill) Ski Club, an exclusive organization 
for young skiers in Milwaukee. She 
thinks formal debuts are a “farce.” BS 
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My Father’s 
Street Car House 


BY DONALD HOUGH 


It was strange and wonderful and we still call it Home Sweet Home. 


® FROM THE AGE OF 35 my father 
devoted the whole of his life to a 
house. He made it, cared for it, 
ran it, operated it. When he was 
80 he died in it. 

It is of incidental importance, in 
the long view, that the house was 
made of street cars. 

In 1903 the street-railway com- 
pany in St. Paul, Minnesota, aban- 
doned its system of tandem cars 
and scrapped the “bob-tails,” or 
trailers, offering to give them away. 
There were not many takers but 
Dad applied for five, which the 
traction people generously delivered 
on a temporary sidetrack near the 
end of their suburban line, 13 miles 
north of town. They stripped the 
cars of their trucks, picked up their 
sidetrack and went home. 

Dad bought some lots at the edge 
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of a grove of black oak nearby, had 
the cars moved there and set up a 
house. 

Looking down on it, the shape of 


the house was like this: 
The one across the 
top was the kitchen, 
next the dining room, eK 
then the living room, | || 
and finally the two 
bedrooms, extending toward a 
country road, which led to a lake. 
For the first few years we used 
the streetcar house for what it orig- 
inally was intended to be, a place 
for us to live summers, Dad com- 
muting to work in town. But we 
began to go earlier and earlier in 
the spring, and stay later and later 
in the fall, and the house began to 
change: the living room and dining 
room cars were split lengthwise and 


























the halves moved apart to double 
the size of the quarters; new floors 
were laid and interior woodwork 
added. The new rooms, and the 
tops of the single cars as well, were 
surmounted with roofs, of which 
there were five, connected together. 

We began to live in the house all 
winter. 

Although the heavier aspects of 
this growth and change were han- 
dled by the usual professionals, Dad 
spent his Sundays and evenings do- 
ing what he could. 

For this now was our home. 


As MOST OFFICE WORKERS do, 
especially when they become sub- 
urbanites, Dad fancied himself -a 
top-flight mechanic, capable of do- 
ing things better than any workman 
could. Of course, he could not, but 
that never stopped him. 

I tried to help, but it was no use. 


If I didn’t hold a light exactly right, 
or move it when I should, he would 
snatch it from me. 


“Can’t you understand?” he 
would demand. “Can’t you, for 
God’s sake, understand what I am 
trying to do?” 

Most of the time I could not. 

When electricity came to our 
neighborhood, Dad _ wired the 
house, an undertaking no electri- 
cal contractor in his right mind 
would have contracted for at any 
price. Dad drew a. Master Wiring 
Plan on a large sheet of wrapping 
paper. He would place this on the 
dining room table and study it in 
nervous concentration; when he 
felt he had it firmly in mind, he 
would grab his lantern and flash- 
light and wiring material, climb a 
ladder, and disappear through a 
hole in the ceiling. 


He kept getting lost. 

He would rap on something and 
shout down through the car tops, 
“Where in the hell am I?” 

Some of the time we knew and 
some of the time we did not. Usu- 
ally we managed to locate him, al- 
though there were occasions when 
we gave up in despair and he had 
to locate himself. We could tell 
him where he was in a general way. 
But sometimes he had to know 
right down to a fraction of an 
inch, for technical reasons. At such 
times, following a through-the-ceil- 
ing family squabble, tears flowing 
on our side, he had to come down 
and re-study his Master Wiring 
Plan, then gaze at the ceiling for 
minutes at a time, in deepest con- 
centration, before returning. 

At last it was finished, and the 
electricity connected. There was a 
breathless moment as the time came 
for throwing the switch. Would the 
house light up—or blow up? 

Dad won. 

By that time we had a cellar, a 
very small one, beneath part of the 
dining room. We had a furnace, 
an ‘air-pressure water tank kept 
filled by a windmill, and a hot- 
water heating system. I have a dim 
recollection of Dad doing some of 
the plumbing. In later years he 
claimed to have done all of it. That 
is open to dispute, but it’s a cinch 
he actually did the entire job of 
covering the pipes under the floors 
with asbestos insulation, which was 
a terrific job in itself. 

He spent many winter evenings 
polishing, with infinite patience, the 
heads of the brass screws with which 
the interiors of the cars were stud- 
ded, where new woodwork had 
not covered them up. He worked 
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on cold or stormy evenings painting 
water colors which he fitted into the 
frames that once held advertise- 
ments at the end of the cars. 


At THE AcE or 60 Dad retired 
from his job at the telephone com- 
pany and for the next 20 years dedi- 
cated himself to the house, the 
yard, the usual suburban-home ac- 
tivities. A little fishing on the side, 
that was all. 

By this time the streetcars them- 
selves had been encased between 
conventional walls, inside and out; 
the influence of their shapes was 
all that was left of them. Non-car 
elements, such as a sun porch and 
two small bedrooms, had been 
added, and upon his retirement 
Dad preempted one of these bed- 
rooms to serve as an office. Here 
he kept account books, ledgers, 
diaries, charts, graphs and various 
historical data that added up to a 
grand House Chronology. Every- 
thing was kept up to date, meticu- 
lously and carefully integrated, for 
now my father was captain of a 
ship, steering a course dedicated to 
the comfort, well-being and safety 
of his passengers. 

Keeping track of things in infi- 
nite detail always had been a pas- 
sion with Dad. He had kept charts 
on our chickens, on Betsy, our 
cow, on the trees he planted on 
our lawn, on our garden, and later 
when the chicken house became a 
garage he maintained a chart on 
the car. 

But now he was concerned most- 
ly with the actual operation of this 
house, his creation, a going con- 
cern. 

The outside weather, the inside 
temperature, had been a major con- 
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cern for years. Dad had thermom- 
eters strategically placed outside 
various windows, and he took read- 
ings of them, and of his barometer, 
several times a day. He made notes 
on his readings, with special em- 
phasis on the readings of a year 
ago, on the same day. He kept a 
storm record, snow-depth statistics, 
even an account of wind behaviour, 
to say nothing of the first robin, the 
first bluebird, comte spring. 

“Are you sure you are comfort- 
able?” was his favorite question. 

He switched lights on and off 
(“Are you through with this 
light?”), and although he turned 
on as many lights as he turned off, 
sometimes visitors, or even members 
of the family, which now had ex- 
panded to the great-grandchild 
stage, felt that Dad was trying to 
save electricity. They never seemed 
to realize that he simply was con- 
ducting the symphony of his home. 


THE Last TIME I saw him was 
in the spring of 1947, when my wife 
and I, living in New York City, 
visited this old home in which I 
had grown up and which at times 
had sheltered us both. The spring 
was warm and moist and the grass 
was green and the trees and shrubs 
in almost invisible movement were 
edging into full leaf, full life, wax- 
like and fresh before the summer 
heat and the summer dust. 

Dad was feeble. He was nearing 
80 and he weighed only about 90 
pounds. He moved slowly, shuffling 
just a little, occasionally striking a 
thin, stooped shoulder against a 
door frame in passing through. His 
voice had lost the vibrant quality 
of other years, but full orchestration 
was there just the same: 





MY FATHER’S STREET CAR HOUSE 


“Clear and bright; thermometer 
53, four points below this same hour 
yesterday. . . . Inside temperature 
just 70, to the dot; are you sure 
you are comfortable? . . . Are you 
through with this light? Fuel oil 
gauge down to 60 ns; but more 
coming Tuesday. . . . Close the 
door, please. Has anybody been to 
the mail box? . . . Barometer fall- 
ing, bad cloud in the northeast, but 
nothing to fear, the house is solid.” 

He never went to bed until things 
were in order, the house hitting on 
all cylinders. He had to close up; 
see that the porch light was on in 
case stragglers still were out on noc- 
turnal excursion, test the doors, ar- 
range the furniture in the living 
room so that in the event of fire 
everybody could get out without 
running into anything. He always 
had to make a final reading of his 
instruments. . . . 

On the morning of the day we 
left I watched him walk slowly 
around the yard. He stood a long 
time looking at the lilacs, now in 
full bloom; I saw him pause as he 

d the mountain ash tree that 
e had set out as a little slip. With- 
out even looking at it, he reached 
out and took hold of a soft new 
leaf, fondling it as a man fondles 
the ear of an old dog lying beside 
his chair. As good a way as any of 
saying goodbye to a tree... . 


STEERING COMMITTEE 


AUTUMN IN MINNESOTA, or, as 
we always called it, the fall-of-the- 
year, comes with days and even 
weeks of calm, clear weather, the 
trees and the hazelnut bushes and 
the sumac in full color, frosty morn- 
ings warming with the sun. It was 
on such an October day that I was 
called home. The yard was beauti- 
ful. The grass still was green, the 
arbor vitae stood in formal cones 
of still darker green against the 
bright yellow of the elms behind 
them, while the oaks, in deeper 
tapestry, ran into a fine dark red. 

I looked at the house and it, too, 
was beautiful. It was rather odd in 
shape, but I loved it and was grate- 
ful for it, for what it had meant to 
all of us through the years, but 
mostly for what had gone into it. 

No person in our family, on 
either side, going way back, ever 
had distinguished himself in any 
way; our people always had just 
walked through, coming in here 
and going out there, creating no 
stir at all. 

But Dad had been able to make 
a house, and this was his accom- 
plishment and his life, and there it 
stood after him. Dead within it as 
he now lay, he rested amidst the 
visible and living record of ‘nearly 
50 years of trying, which is a thing 
that any man is entitled to aim at, 
but few manage to hit. an 





@ SITTING ON A RiveR bank, two disconsolate small-business men were ex- 
changing gripes over the administration in Washington. Suddenly, one 
pointed to a log floating along the shore. 

“There,” he said. “That's typically Washington.” 


“That log?” asked the other. 


“If you look closer,” the first said, “you'll see thousands of ants on it. 


And each one thinks he's steering it!” 


—Joseph Heffernan 
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Can Heart Disease 
I SYomm ea nare tll tare ke 


Our No. 1 killer may be stopped in advance by the 
revolutionary discovery of this simple blood test 


® rus 1s the story of a remark- 
able adventure in the continuing 
fight against premature death. 
Until now, doctors could no more 
predict your chances for coronary 
disease, the No. 1 killer of our 
times, than they could hand you 
a framed portrait of your unborn 
child. The disease’s approach was 
slow and insidious, defying detec- 
tion by any known tests. Despite 
tricky gadgets that measured the 
output of your heart or its elec- 
trical action, the first evidence of 
coronary trouble was an attack of 
paralyzing pain. And then, of 
course, it was usually too late. 
Now all that may be changed. 
A new test, which was developed 
by Dr. John W_ Gofman and his 
colleagues at the University of 
California, is able to detect the 
first symptoms of hardening of the 
arteries, the deadly process that 
leads to heart attacks, as well as 
strokes and other circulatory dis- 
asters. Such early diagnosis, fol- 
lowed by treatment now under 
study, may enable your doctor to 





stem the progress of a disease 
which, with other forms of heart 
ailment, now kills 600,000 Amer- 
icans a year—a toll three times 
greater than that of cancer and 10 
times greater than pneumonia. 

The Gofman test is a simple 
blood test, applicable to anyone, 
and its results can be labeled posi- 
tive or negative, like a Wasser- 
mann for syphilis. Almost all of 
the hundreds of heart patients al- 
ready examined had the protein 
particles in the blood which many 
doctors are now coming to regard 
as the tell-tale sign of arterial dis- 
ease. And, more significantly, in a 
random selection of some 2,000 
seemingly healthy individuals the 
test apparently could weed out the 
candidates for heart attacks. 

But if the test shows you’re posi- 
tive—that you have these villain- 
ous particles in your blood—it 
doesn’t mean that you are inevi- 
tably slated for a heart attack. 
Individual variations are too nu- 
merous for such close predictions, 
and you may go on for 20 to 30 
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years without trouble. What a 
positive reading does say is ‘this: 
On the basis of present evidence 


you may be one of that group who 
will be stricken suddenly, and per- 
haps fatally. For all practical pur- 
poses, such a sneak preview of 


the society in which you're travel- 
ing is good enough—because, ac- 
cording to the researchers, there 
is growing evidence that a simple 
correction of diet can clear your 
blood of the danger and switch 
you from positive to negative. 
The story of this research 
achievement begins a brief two 
years ago when Dr. Gofman moved 
from the University of California 
Hospital to become assistant pro- 
fessor of medical physics in the 
university's Donner Laboratory, a 
‘research unit directed by Dr. John 
H. Lawrence, noted brother of 
Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, Nobel 
Prize winner. The slim, dark Ohio- 
born scientist was already one of 
the nation’s top nuclear chemists, 
with a long record of achievement. 
There are other causes of heart 
trouble, of course, like high blood 
pressure, rheumatic fever, and 


hereditary malformations. But 
coronary disease is the deadliest, 
particularly for men over 45, and 
it is probably behind many deaths 
attributed to other causes. 

The first big problem for Gof- 
man was: What causes hardening 
of the arteries? Age plays a part 
in the development of the disease, 
of course, but recent evidence in- 
dicates that the deadly form of 
the ailment, which results in heart 
attacks, is traceable to cholesterol, 
a substance that floats around nat- 
urally in your blood, carried by a 
group of proteins called lipopro- 
teins. Cholesterol is a white waxy 
material manufactured by the liver 
and also absorbed from certain 
foods, especially egg yolks, brain, 
and animal fats. Long ago re- 
searchers found that this substance 
oozes through the coronary walls 
and forms tiny blobs on the lining. 
As these masses build. up, they 
harden into discs which may choke 
up the vessel, like muck in an oil 
line. Medicine calls this condition 
atherosclerosis, and it may result 
in coronary disease. Gofman’s idea 
was that maybe the proteins trans- 
porting this cholesterol had gone 
wrong in some way and were thus 
piling up their cargo along the 
arterial wall, instead of moving it 
into position for absorption by the 
tissues. 

He outlined a project to track 
down this “criminal” protein, and 
picked a staff from a group of re- 
search students, including Frank 
Lindgren and Harold Elliott, grad- 
uate students in biophysics, and 
blond, blue-eyed Beverly Strisower. 
All three were still in their twen- 
ties. There was also Dr. Hardin 
Jones, assistant director of the 
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university’s Donner Laboratory. 

The first step, hunting for a few 
broken-down protein molecules in 
a blood sample, offered the same 
odds as separating grains of sand 
from a muddy stream. But Gof- 
man obtained funds from the U. S. 
Public Health Service and the 
Atomic Energy Commission and 
purchased a certain type of centri- 
fuge, a remarkable top that runs 
at the incredible speed of 4,000,- 
000 revolutions per hour. 

Into this top, which incidentally 
is protected by a two-inch wall of 
steel to prevent trouble if it bursts, 
Gofman inserted little metal tubes 
filled with blood serum—the clear 
yellowish fluid that remains after 
the red cells and certain other 
substances are removed. After be- 
ing spun for two hours, the serum 
is neatly divided into sections of 


protein like a chocolate layer cake. 
Meanwhile a built-in camera has 


photographed the process, too, 
yielding a permanent film record 
showing the lines of separation 
between the different proteins. 

In examining scores of these 
films, Gofman occasionally, came 
across one in which the separation 
lines showed a minute dip. This 
indentation in blood pictures had 
been noted by earlier researchers, 
but they were never able to iden- 
tify it. Because it was an unknown 
substance, they called it Protein X. 

Gofman was excited about the 
wavy line and suggested it might 
be a clue to the mystery of choles- 
terol. He checked and rechecked 
his experiments. The explanation, 
when it came, was surprisingly 
simple. After weeks of study, Gof- 
man and his researchers discov- 
ered that the bent line, once 
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thought to be a single substance, 
was actually a clump of several 
substances, jammed together so 
tightly that they lost individuality. 

This led to the classification of 
five new substances in human 
blood, never before seen by human 
eyes, and one of them, Gofman 
was convinced, might be related 
to atherosclerosis. 

Gofman asked his friend, Dr. T. 
P. Lyon, a heart specialist in San 
José, California, if his heart pa- 
tients would volunteer for a vital 
new experiment. There were more 
than a hundred donors, young and 
old. Each had lived through at 
least one heart attack, and electro- 
cardiograms had revealed that they 
were suffering from the severe ef- 
fects of coronary disease. Films of 
their blood clearly showed the de- 
fective protein particles. The 
score: in 101 out of 104 known 
heart cases they spotted the pro- 
tein substance that now seemed 
associated with coronary heart 
disease. 

Understandably, the laboratory 
became charged with excitement, 
and they now wondered whether 
they would find the same mole- 
cule in normal people—those who 
apparently were in good health 
but some of whom would inevitably 
become heart victims, perhaps in 
10 to 20 years, perhaps tomorrow. 

The researchers worked day and 
night, including Christmas, New 
Year’s, and other holidays. By last 
fall some 8,000 blood samples had 
been processed, many of them 
heart cases. The same ratio pre- 
vailed—almost all those who had 
heart -disease had the tell-tale pro- 
tein molecules in their blood. 

“Above the age of 40,” reported 
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Dr. Gofman, “both men and 
women showed increases of the 
dangerous molecules, compared to 
young people from 20 to 40. About 
half the normal individuals in this 
higher age group were found to 
have them.” 

By now Gofman was wondering 
whether the defective molecules 
could be rubbed out once they are 
spotted in the blood. He chose 20 
people whose blood was positive 
and who were willing to go on a 
restricted diet. Meals were care- 
fully planned to omit certain cho- 
lesterol-containing foods without 
affecting nutritional values. Blood 
samples were taken at regular in- 
tervals. Within two weeks to a 
month an amazing thing occurred: 
17 of the original 20 either had 
fewer of the dangerous molecules 
or none at all. 

Such facts are highly significant. 
But they don’t mean, of course, 
that all of you should cut choles- 
terol foods from your diet. They 
do suggest that it probably has to 
do with the type of arteries in- 
herited by these persons—thin 
walls being less susceptible to 
hardening than the thick ones— 
and to the mechanism by which 
the body burns up excess choles- 
terol. The new test, once it is 
made generally available, will, it 
is hoped, be able to spot the aw 
centage of the population whose 
systems cannot handle cholesterol. 


‘LANGUAGE SIGN 


At the moment Dr. Gofman and 
his associates are still busy in the 
laboratory, and the machines spin- 
ning blood are still running day 
and night. Blood samples for in- 
vestigation are being shipped into 
the Donner Laboratory by se- 
lected groups from New York to 
Hawaii, and the project itself has 
spread over five laboratory rooms 
and requires the talent and atten- 
tion of many technical assistants. 

Dr. Gofman believes this test 
will help clear up the mystery of 
atherosclerosis. But with the cau- 
tion characteristic of the scientist, 
he says he won’t know beyond 
doubt until he has made many 
more tests and until he is con- 
vinced that only those with posi- 
tive reactions which indicate the 
presence of the dangerous parti- 
cles will develop heart attacks. 
How long will that take? Perhaps 
six months or a year, perhaps 
longer, since research is difficult 
and expensive. 

On the subject of diet and its 
relationship to the frightening 
problem of coronary heart disease, 
Dr. Gofman is even more prudent, 
and estimates the work may have 
to go on for a long, long time. 
For these reasons the new test may 
not be available to you or your 
doctor right now, but in the entire 
history of medicine the promise of 
a nation free of its deadliest foe 
has never seemed so bright. @ & 





@ A HARDY FIxTURE of the Old Sod left Ireland and came to America. 
After a year’s time he sent for his wife and she joined him promptly. 
“Goodness,” she exclaimed on her first day here, “but don’t they talk 


funny in this country!” 


“You think they talk funny now!” exclaimed her husband. “Why, you 


shoulda heard ‘em when I first got here!” 


—Irene Belton 
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STORM WARNING 


Ginger Rogers plays a grimly realistic scene in a new movie 


@ IN THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE 
Gingers Rogers, held in place by 
hooded members of an unnamed 
klan, is about to be _ horse- 
whipped for being an innocent 
but frightened bystander. The 
scene is-from Warner Brothers’ 
walloping new motion picture 
“Storm Warning.” Produced by 
master realist Jerry Wald, 


“Storm Warning” is a no-holds- 
barred story of a girl who wit- 
nesses a klan murder but is too 
scared to say so. Ginger speaks 
up in the end. Before she does, 
though, the killer knocks the 
shilly-shally out of her in a 
rough and tumble scene which 
comes as close to the real thing 
as the screen has ever seen. 
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Drunk and afraid she will tell: authorities she saw him and klan kill a 
crusading reporter, Marsha’s brother-in-law Hank Rice (Steve Cochran) 
watches through a window as she dresses to leave town . . 








. . » he comes into the house and stupidly tries to thank her for not tell- 


ing county prosecutor (Ronald Reagan) she saw klansmen commit murder. 
She tells him she lied only to save her sister—not him . . . 





















. . . sensing what’s coming, Marsha tries to keep Hank at arm’s length, 
but while she is talking and dressing, Hank lunges at her, wrestles her 
against a wall, ignores her fists and nails .. . 








. forces a wild kiss on her. But just at this moment her sister Lucy 
(Doris Day) comes through the front door. Watching her husband with 
Marsha, Lucy realizes he is as despicable as Marsha said he was .. . 
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. . . She realizes it must be true that he killed not by accident, as he said, 
but on klan orders. Rushing to her sister’s aid, Lucy is batted about by: 
her husband, too, before he drags Marsha to a klan meeting . . . 





_- where she is whipped. Her life is finally saved when the prosecutor 
arrives with Lucy to unmask the klan. In a panic Hank shoots Lucy, and is 
killed himself as the klansmen scatter like scared rats. en 











Will They 
Catch the 


Great Sea 
Serpent? - 


BY WILLIAM HERZL FREED 


These scientists are trolling 
for a 100-foot monster—and 
they think they'll find it 


@ oFF THE BULGING west coast of 
Africa, 16 men are on the first leg 
of a two-year deep-sea expedition 
that will take them 60,000 nautical 
miles around the world. Using the 
longest line ever cast—fully 50,- 
000 feet—they are fishing deeper 
than man has ever fished before, 
and their hook is baited to catch a 
“whopper” bigger and more fan- 
tastic than any conceived by the 
most imaginative Izaak Walton. 
Their quarry: a Great Sea Serpent, 
100 feet long, famed and feared 
for centuries in the tales of seamen. 

To the 16 men aboard the 1,300- 
ton Galathea, which sailed out of 
Copenhagen, Denmark, recently, 
the Great Sea Serpent is no tall 
tale. To them, the serpent is a 
monstrous question mark in hu- 
man knowledge, mysterious and 
elusive—but real. And they should 
know, for these men are scientists, 
top experts on zoology and marine 
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life drawn from the leading uni- 
versities of the world, veterans of 
other notable oceanographic expe- 
ditions, who are convinced that 
the Great Sea Serpent exists. 

The Great Sea Serpent first lured 
Dr. Anton Bruun, 49-year-old mem- 
ber of the staff of the University 
of Copenhagen’s Zoological Mu- 
seum and scientific leader of the 
Galathea expedition, to the hunt 
some 20 years ago, when evidence 
begark mounting that the sea still 
hid living fossils which roamed the 
waters at unknown depths. For 
almost 10 years, and despite the 
Nazi occupation of Denmark dur- 
ing World War II, Dr. Bruun and 
his colleagues worked to ready this 
expedition whose scientific impact 
promises to be so great that it has 
been underwritten by the Danish 
government and private contribu- 
tors for a half million dollars. 

What is the Great Sea Serpent? 
Why do these scientists believe it 
exists? Where do they hope to find 
it? Why hasn’t it been caught be- 
fore? Is it fact, fancy or hoax? 

The answers to these questions 
are shrouded in mysteries as deep 
and as unexplored as the sea it- 
self. For the truth is that the deep 
sea is the last of the unexplored 
regions of the earth. Two-thirds of 
the earth’s surface is sea, with an 
average depth of about 12,000 feet, 
but half the sea has even greater 
depths than that. The lowest 
known point on our planet, in fact, 
is in the Cape Johnson Deep, off 
the east coast of the Philippines. It 
is 34,400 feet, exceeding in depth 
by more than a mile the highest 
point, Mount Everest, and there 
may be, of course, still greater 
depths not yet discovered. 


Although there have been nu- 
merous deep-sea expeditions before, 
none has ever even approached 
these great depths. Only once was 
a line dropped as far as 20,000 feet, 
and this was a geological expedi- 
tion. Vast areas of 6,500 feet or 
more still await exploration. 

Man-made descents have made 
even smaller dents into the mys- 
teries of the sea. The record (previ- 
ously held by William Beebe and 
his “bathysphere”) was established 
last year by Otis Barton, Boston 
scientist, inside his “benthoscope” 
—a cable-attached, 57-inch steel 
ball weighing 7,000 pounds. He 
went down 4,500 feet in the Pa- 
cific off California, and he is sched- 
uled to make another try, but his 
“benthoscope” is not engineered 
to go deeper than 10,000 feet. 

Sea serpents and other strange 
monsters of the deep figure so fre- 
quently in the legends of many 
countries that they’ve all been re- 
garded as mythical, but enough 
reports have come from _ trust- 
worthy sources to make scientists 
take heed. Over 200 years ago, for 
instance, Hans Egede, a Norwegian 
missionary known in history as “the 
apostle of Greenland,” told of see- 
ing a strange monster off the west 
coast of Greenland. 

Since then, more than 25 credi- 
ble reports have been made of sea 
serpents, placing them off Scandi- 
navia, the British Isles, the eastern 
coast of North America and Brazil. 
To account for many of these, 
scientists have offered various ex- 
planations. Generally, they attrib- 
ute these reports to incorrect ob- 
servations of animals already well 
known, errors made either because 
of abnormal visual conditions or 
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the ignorance of the observers. 

Dr. Bruyn himself blames “in- 
correct observations” for the re- 
ports of the most famous of modern 
sea monsters, the “Loch Ness mon- 
ster” of North Scotland, which has 
made newspaper copy since 1933. 
The fresh waters of Loch Ness, a 
22-mile-long, narrow lake, is no, 
place for a deep-sea monster, he 
says, for it would perish there. If 
some large animal did make the 
difficult access to the loch from 
the sea, then it could only be ‘an 
air-breathing animal, such as a 
large walrus or a grey seal. 

But even when phenomena such 
as the “Loch Ness monster” are so 
easily explained, scientists admit 
that there still remain a number of 
independent and apparently cred- 
ible stories for which the only 
explanation appears to be that 
plesiosaurs or some other huge 
marine reptiles—thought to be ex- 
tinct for millions of years—-con- 
tinue to exist. 

One of these stories is the report 
of the sea serpent seen from the 
yacht Valhalla, off Parahiba, Bra- 
zil, in 1905. Even those profoundly 
skeptical of other sea serpent sto- 
ries recognize this as one that 
cannot be disregarded, for the Val- 
halla was on a cruise devoted to 
scientific research, and her sea 
monster was observed by two very 
competent witnesses, one the ex- 
pedition’s naturalist, the other its 
entomologist, and both fellows of 
the Zoological Society of London. 

The monster they saw through 
powerful field glasses had “a long 
eel-like neck surmounted by a head, 
shaped somewhat like a turtle. . 
The neck appeared about the thick- 
ness of a slight man’s body, and 


from seven to eight feet was out 
of the water; head and neck were 
all about the same thickness.” The 
creature was moving very slowly. 
They could see the line of its 
mouth, and “it moved its head and 
neck from side to side in a peculiar 
manner; the color of the head and_ 
neck was dark brown above and 
whitish below. The depth of the 
water where we saw it was about 
1,800 feet but quickly went to as 
much as 7,800 feet.” 

Still Dr. Bruun doesn’t rest his 
case for the Great Sea Serpent 
here. He himself was eye-witness 
to the clinching piece of evidence, 
an incontrovertible clue that fits in 
with the Valhalla observations and 
leads him to believe that the Great 
Sea Serpent is a gigantic eel. In 
1930, a round-the-world Marine 
Investigation Expedition of which 
he was a member fished up a giant 
eel larva over six feet long off the 
Cape of Good Hope and from such 
deep waters that it was dead on 
arrival at the surface. No eel larva 
approaching it in size had been 
found anywhere in the world be- 
fore, and there is no means of 
knowing what it looked like when 
full grown. But this much is 
known: an ordinary eel larva meas- 
ures only two to four inches and 
grows in maturity to about three 
feet. Had the Cape of Good Hope 
giant larva continued to grow in 
like proportion, it would have 
reached a length of 80 to 100 feet. 

Still more evidence that the 
deep-sea continues to hide fabu- 
lous secrets of the prehistoric past 
has been unveiled in recent years. 
In December, 1939, trawlers off 
East London, South Africa, hauled 
up half-a-ton of red fish and a ton- 
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and-a-half of sharks. In the flap- 
ping conglomeration was a living 
fish the like of which they had 
never seen before. It was a fine 
steely blue, five feet long and 
weighed 127 pounds. 

That this discovery was of sen- 
sational importance was testified 
by Dr. J. L. B. Smith, an ichthy- 
ologist from Rhodes University 
College, Grahamstown, and Dr. 
Errol I. White, of the British Mu- 
seum’s department of geology, who 
told about it in The Illustrated 
London News. 

Theoretically, the strange fish 
was extinct. The dinosaurs were 


on the way to extinction when this 
fish was in its heyday 50 to 100 
million years ago, during the Cre- 
taceous Age. No one has since 
found any other specimen of this 
fish, and no one knows anything 
about the animal world which 


surrounds it in its natural habitat. 
Other prehistoric animals may cer- 
tainly live there with it. 

Shark hooks, trawls and nets are 
being dropped at the end of the 
Galathea’s 50,000-foot-long steel 
hawser to fish up the strange deni- 
zens of the deep, and a giant deep- 
freeze chamber aboard ship is 
ready to house and preserve the 
Great Sea Serpent if it is caught. 

The best hunting grounds for 
the Great Sea Serpent, Dr. Bruun 
believes, lie in the eastern part of 
the Atlantic, off Africa. The ser- 
pent would find more nourishment 


SAME HERE 


there, he explains, because of trade 
winds blowing from the land, and 
the likeliest spots, in view of past 
findings there, are anywhere from 
Cape Verde to Capetown. But the 
Pacific coast of South America is 
another good prospect. 

The possibility of bringing the 
Great Sea Serpent back alive is 
another question facing the expe- 
dition, though it’s generally re- 
garded as unlikely. If the serpent 
has a swim bladder, it will prob- 
ably burst when the pressure is 
diminished, and if it has none, the 
change from the just-above-freez- 
ing temperature in the perpetual 
darkness below to the tropical heat 
at the surface will, in most cases, 
be enough to kill the monster. 

But graver problems—even per- 
ils—face the Galathea’s scientists, 
for a 100-foot-long sea serpent 
caught on their line is bound to 
give them a fierce battle, and it 
will be a long and arduous fight 
lasting for hours, because the 
winch that pulls up the Galathea’s 
more - than - nine - mile-long steel 
hawser operates at a speed of less 
than a mile an hour. 

Why hasn’t the Great Sea Ser- 
pent ever been caught before? 
Scientists say one rarely comes to 
the surface, and when it dies, it 
sinks to the hitherto impenetrable 
depths. But there’s an even sim- 
pler answer: No one has ever tried 
to trap the monster. That is, not 
until the Galathea expedition. 8 & 





M@ THERE ARE MANY ways to describe democracy. There is, for instance, 
the case of the railroad conductor who was told that Lord Halifax would 
be traveling on the train and that he would find the then British Ambassa- 
dor to the U. S. very democratic and easy to get along with. This caused 
the conductor to reply: “Well, he’s going to find me just the same.” 


—Oscar T. Seats 
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“These Are 
VIy Funniest 


® Sam Gosean of Watkins Glen, 
New York, is a cartoonist who has 
made the most of frustration— 
moral, mental and _ physical—on 
paper. Best known for his interpre- 
tations in the New Yorker maga- 
zine, of what men see when they 
look at women, he has also helped 
put a dog food on the map with his 
drawings of skinny listless dogs who 
rise to fame and fortune on bal- 
anced diets. 

Elis cartoons on these four pages 
are his own choice from a select 
few which he calls his best. Unlike 
most cartoons, they need no cap- 
tions. Their humor is purely visual 
and always aimed at one or another 
of the aspects of frustration or sup- 
pressed desire. They appear with 
scores more in a book published by 


All drawings by Mr. Cobean are 


Harper & Brothers to be called, 
quite fittingly, “Cobean’s Naked 
Eye.” 

Mr. Cobean says he was born 
on the Battlefield of Gettysburg— 
not, it is assumed, while the battle 
was raging or even very soon after 
the shooting stopped. He came 
along much later—something over 
50 years. He got his art education 
through a correspondence course 
with the Landon School of Car- 
tooning and a four-year hitch at 
Walt Disney’s studios. 

About the selections here, Sam 
Cobean says: “You might say that 
I selected these particular drawings 
because they deal with the subjects 
that interest me the most—men, 
dogs, residents of saloons—and 
nude women.” 


ission. 


here reproduced by perm: 
Copyright 1946, 1948, 1950 by the New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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Why I Live in 


ROCHESTER 


BY HENRY W. CLUNE 


Columnist, Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 


Rochesterians aren’t stuffy. They’re just accustomed to quality 


@ ONE NIGHT some years ago, the 
late Richard Bennett became in- 
censed at an audience in Roches- 
ter’s old Lyceum Theater because 
it failed to respond warmly to his 
performance that seemed listless 
and uninspired in a play that was 
definitely mediocre. Mr. Bennett 
was a man of temper. When the 
curtain fell he presumed on an ex- 
tra-legal right again to appear be- 
fore the audience and denounce it 
for the manner in which it had 
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received his offering. 

He charged that the city had be- 
come dull in wit and spirit; that it 
had lost all sense of appreciation. 
He said that when he had first 
walked out on the stage wearing a 
straw hat, which his role had called 
for, he felt like a butcher entering 
an ice compartment filled with cold 
slabs of meat. He said that, as the 
result of living too high on the hog, 
Rochester had become insufferably 
smug and self-contented. He an- 
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nounced that he was through with 


us and stomped off the stage in 
high dudgeon. As the astonished 
audience departed its members 
asked one another perplexedly, 
“Why did he think we should be- 
come enthusiastic over such an ob- 
viously bad play and such a poor 
performanc ee” 

I thought it a proper question. 

Rochester has a slogan: “Roch- 
ester Made Means Quality.” It 
was trumped up by the Chamber 
of Commerce, but it is more than 
an idle boast. For years the East- 
man Kodak Company has been 
selling to the world the largest 
amount and the finest quality of 
photographic material. The Bausch 
& Lomb Company is the leading 
manufacturer of optical goods and 
its precision instruments play a 
vital part in directing the fire of the 
large guns of our armed forces. 


Other manufacturers produce den- 
tal supplies, check protectors, gear- 
cutting machinery, thermometers 
and numerous other articles that 
lead their competitors in design 
and workmanship. 

Since the city insists on quality 
in its own productions, it is inclined 
to be intolerant of those things 
brought in from outside, material 
or otherwise, that fail to maintain 
an equal standard of excellence. It 
will give enthusiastic patronage to 
the finest music or theatrical enter- 
tainment, but avoid in large num- 
bers that which is second rate. It 
will support a contending baseball 
club, and empty the park when the 
team falls to the second division. 
I like this about it. It gives me the 
feeling that I live with class. 

But the charges Mr. Bennett 
made are not uncommon ones. For 
some curious reason Rochester ex- 
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cites the interest of numerous in- 
quisitive savants who stop briefly 
in our midst to attempt to learn 
what it is that makes the city tick. 
They come, they make their super- 
ficial observations, and depart with 
the feeling that they have visited 
a herd of contented cows. 

They say, among other things, 
that we are insular, provincial and 
too comfortable. They observe the 
quiet aspect of our downtown 
streets after sundown and wonder 
what we do for entertainment. 
They are disappointed to learn that 
Rattlesnake Pete (Gruber) and his 
museum cafe are gone. 

Pete’s raffish bistro enjoyed a 
fame far beyond the precincts of 
the city, and the legend he made 
has now been woven tightly into 
the fabric of Rochester history. 
Carl Carmer, once an instructor at 


the University of Rochester, in one 
of his entertaining books on New 
York State, helped to propagate 
the canard that Rattlesnake Pete 
was Rochester’s only colorful char- 


acter. Mr. Carmer couldn’t have 
got around much. Pete was color- 
ful, with his saloon filled with 
curios including a glass case of rat- 
tlesnakes, but he was no more 
colorful than a dozen others any- 
one with a thorough knowledge of 
the town might have pointed to. 
For color, how far would you have 
to go to top Walter Hagen, the 
gay, swaggering caballero of the 
fairways? 

But it is not in the nature of 
Rochester unduly to exploit its 
“characters.” It may be that we 
derive our conservatism from the 
city’s founder. He was a Maryland 
gentleman and soldier, Col. Nathan- 
iel Rochester, who rode up from 
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the South on horseback to the 
waters of the Genesee, liked what 
he saw, and decided to remain. He 
was a man of substance, quiet, or- 
derly, enterprising. He gave the 
city its name, and launched the 
milling industry which brought it 
wealth and fame. 

The average Rochesterian is a 
home lover and the city is notably 
a city of homes. He has little in- 
terest in the meretricious entertain- 
ment of night clubs, of which we 
have only a meager number. What 
night life he knows is provided by 
the social clubs in the downtown 
section, and the numerous golf 
clubs on the outskirts. 

Ours is not a young city, as age 
is counted in the United States. We 
have possessed a city charter for 
considerably more than 100 years. 
We have attained the maturity of 
early middle life and our youthful 
humors and impetuosities are be- 
hind us. At this stage of life Roch- 
ester is like a sound burgher 
with money in the bank, a placid 
stomach and a cheerful outlook. 

The Four Corners, which divides 
East and West Main Streets, and 
marks the beginning of State Street 
to the north and Exchange Street 
to the south, once was the heart of 
Rochester. But this distinction has 
ended, and our busiest corner is 
several blocks east. But in this area 
the old gray stone structures of 
flour mills—mills that formerly 
filled the bread basket of the na- 
tion—still gloom over the Genesee 
River, which once supplied the 
power that turned their wheels. 
The last mills closed their careers 
years ago and the buildings are 
now occupied by businesses of an 
entirely different character. Once 
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known as the Flour City, the letter- 
ing of the first word has been 
changed. Rochester is now the 
Flower City. 

This second appellation grew out 
of the fact that the city was the 
home of some of the greatest nurser- 
ies on the continent. The enter- 
prise of the nurserymen and the 
munificence of two of them 
(George Ellwanger and Patrick 
Barry), stimulated an interest in 
local planting and _ contributed 
hundreds of acres for a city park. 
Rochester began to recognize its 
pictorial possibilities. Home own- 
ers planted trees, shrubs, gardens, 
and tenderly nurtured these dis- 
plays. The city planners designed 
and developed a system of parks 
that for a long time was second to 
none in the land. 

Rochester is not a heavy industry 
town, and because of this it is ex- 


ceptionally clean. Its workers for 
the most part are skilled, well paid, 
of better than average intelligence, 
interested in their leisure in music, 
sports, gardening, and the theater. 

The largest labor union in Roch- 


ester has been doing business 
with management for 30 years 
without a strike. Our largest indus- 
try, the Eastman Kodak Company, 
has never been unionized. The late 
George Eastman, founder of the 
company, was not a particularly 
sentimental man. He was rather a 
realist and extremely far-sighted. 
Years ago he realized that labor 
was on the march, that its demands 
were becoming more exacting and 
its strength growing. More astute 
than the average industrialist, he 
sensed that the way to’ prevent 
waste in time, production and 
money caused by labor disturbances 


was to anticipate labor’s demands 
and beat labor to the punch. Al- 
most at once he introduced into his 
huge industry a program for the 
welfare of his employes that in- 
cluded pensions, medical care, 
profit sharing and recreational fea- 
tures that created as fine an em- 
ploye-management relationship as 
is to be found anywhere. 

Eastman’s good works did not 
end with his employes. He delight- 
ed in the city in which he had lived 
since youth and in which his enor- 
mous success had been achieved. 
He was a bachelor without heirs. 
When he presently decided to dis- 
pose of his fortune he devoted it 
largely to what he defined as “com- 
munity enrichment,” and Roches- 
ter has benefited inestimably be- 
cause of his munificence. At an 
expense of millions he established a 
music school with a theater adjoin- 
ing, both now units of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester. The music school 
is internationally known and the 
theater is one of the finest in the 
world. It is devoted exclusively to 
music and the ballet. Its yearly 10 
months’ program brings upon its 
spacious stage the finest artists and 
the greatest orchestras, and num- 
bered among the latter is the Roch- 
ester Philharmonic, under the 
leadership of Eric Leinsdorf. 

Eastman financially aided the 
founding of a Medical School, also 
a part of the university, the dean 
of which is Nobel Laureate Dr. 
George H. Whipple. He spent $1,- 
000,000 for a dental dispensary 
that has been a boon to the under- 
privileged, built a Chamber of 
Commerce Building, and was co- 
donor of a large park. 

The University of Rochester was 
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small, second rate, and physically 
shabby. Eastman believed that 
“something should be done” for the 
university. What he did in the way 
of gifts and testamentary bequests 
amounted to $35,000,000. Thus 
a small, undistinguished, fresh 
water college became one of the 
most richly endowed universities in 
the country. 

An unusual confraternity is en- 
joyed by all classes of Rochesterians. 
Raymond N. Ball, president of the 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, 
who has directed a dozen civic 
campaigns, is as well known and as 
familiarly addressed along Main 
Street as the newspaper vendors on 
the corners. Ftank Gannett, pub- 
lisher of the two daily newspapers, 
has given to the youth of Roches- 
ter a large recreational building, 
known as The Barn. It furnishes 


nightclub entertainment and soft 
drinks, and is the most popular 
rendezvous for teen-agers in town. 

We in Rochester believe that the 
chief business of life is living. We 
practice this neglected art in a place 
where our children may enjoy the 


advantage of excellent schools, 
where public health is protected by 
a bureau impregnable to the insidi- 
ous assaults of politicians, and 
where home is something more than 
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a last haven when everything else 
is closed. Lake Ontario washes our 
northern border and the shoreline 
makes a delightful summer play- 
ground. To our immediate south 
lies the lovely, fertile, rolling valley 
of the Genesee. 

We are small enough to be 
neighborly and large enough to 
have room to stretch without push- 
ing over fences. Our tax rate is 
high and Rochester is not a cheap 
place in which to live. But we real- 
ize that we have to pay for the 
things we enjoy. Our winter climate 
can be distressingly rigorous. There 
is some corruption in our midst, 
and horse rooms have flourished 
for years under the conniving eyes 
of the police. Much of our down- 
town section needs a face-lifting. 

We are a comfortable people. 
That doesn’t make us smug, in- 
grown or particularly insular. The 
casual visitor finds the city alert, 
bustling and eager during the day- 
time. At sunset downtown Roches- 
ter folds up like a pimpernel under 
a cloud. We leave it then for our 
homes and clubs, and the delights 
of our famous parks and the ad- 
jacent countryside. We are not un- 
friendly to outsiders; we merely 
have our own way of life. We like 
it and we think it good. ae 





@ A GENTLEMAN, STROLLING through a residence section of Liverpool, 
stopped to speak to a baby who was walking uncertainly about a front 


yard. 


“That's a fine child you have there,” the man called to the child's 
mother. “Another Winston Churchill, no doubt.” 

“Oh, hardly that!” smiled the mother. 

“Well, you know what they say. As the twig is bent, so the tree is 


inclined.” 


“Ah, but this twig,” said the mother, “is bent on being a girl. We're 


inclined to let it go at that.” 


—Paul Sanderson 





“Twas born in 900)... 


Pageant presents the autobiography of 
a remarkable woman 


es 
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“I’ve grown up with the century—I’ve grown middle- 
aged with it—I’ve been an eyewitness to five fabulous 
decades. It seems to me that in 50 years American 
women have changed more than any one generation of 
women has ever changed before. For better or worse, 
I am not the woman my mother was... 


My mother’s house was typical of the 
1900’s—we called it “gingerbread.” 


Her kitchen was “commodious.” Its 
great feature: hot and cold water. 


Her parlor was “elegant.” The idea 
was to “beautify” every square inch. 


a 
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And this was mother’s washing ma- 
chine—two tubs, two strong hands. 














The wives of rich men were expected to be idle, to flaunt their wealth. 
They suffered no embarrassment from their riches. 


“The world of 1900 was a world of feudal extremes. The 
rich lived like royalty, the poor like serfs .. . 


The poor woman was expected to work alongside her man in conditions 


of unspeakable filth, for a pitiful wage. corm 





“In the 1900's all of us 
worshipped at the shrine of 
the same Goddess. We 

called her The Gibson Girl... 


In 1900 the fashion note was—the 
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in a refined way. Even in the 100-yard dash no “lady” ever ran without her skirts. 
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In 1912 Harriet Quimby flew a plane. Other daring damsels flew around in autos. 
CONTINUED 
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IN THAT FIRST great upheaval of 
the century, when we all chipped 
in to fight the war to end all wars, 
the American woman came face to 
face with an extraordinary fact. 
When the great shortage of man- 
power occurred, she discovered that 
woman power worked just as well! 
She discovered that she could do 
a great number of things in many 
fields that had hitherto been sacred 
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“But by and large, 
up to 1914, America was 
a man’s world... 


My MOTHER patiently accepted 
the dictum that woman’s place 
was (left above) in the home, with 
the kiddies and the kitchen. The 
breadwinning was up to father. 
Apart from the very poor, those 
women who did go out to earn a 
living had to take a subservient 
position (left) to almighty man. 
And this was true for a long 
time . . 


Lid 


“Until the first World War taught us a remarkable thing .. . 


precincts of the male. She could 
swing a meat cleaver in a butcher 
shop, or handle a switch in a rail- 
road yard, attend the sick and dy- 
ing on the battlefield itself. She 
discovered her own latent capabil- 
ities—that was the overwhelming 
fact, the great revelation of our 
day and age. It was directly re- 
sponsible for the first female revolu- 
tion of the 20th century... 
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“It led directly to that great triumph for American 
women which goes by the name of Woman Suffrage . . . 


FroM THE VERY beginning of the 
century certain groups of women 
had fought tooth and nail for the 
right to vote. But they were small 
groups, and scattered, and they did 
not have even the support of the 
majority of women. The war 
changed that. When American 
woman realized that she could do 
a man’s work, she knew she was 
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entitled to a voice in government. 
The great enemy of universal suf- 
frage, of course, had always been 
the male of the species. But with 
the advent of war he too had to 
admit that his “wife had earned 
the right to cast’a vote for those 
who would govern her. In the year 
of grace, 1920, American woman 
was granted suffrage. 











Vice-President Marshall affixes his signature to the Bill for Universal Suffrage. 
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“And what were the immediate results of Woman 
Suffrage? How did we suddenly accept 
this enormous victory over the American male? 


THE OFFICIAL purpose of Suffrage 
was to give us a voice in affairs of 
State. But there were other un- 
official hopes and desires behind 
the Suffrage movement. In a word, 
we wanted freedom . . . the male 
form of freedom. To dress as we 
pleased, behave as we pleased, go 
where we pleased, in a prosperous, 
war-free world. Suffrage came in 
with the Twenties . . . with the 
flapper, the flask, the whole tom- 
foolery of Prohibition. We got free- 
dom, all right—with a vengeance. 


> “Flaming Youth” we called ourselves. 
And Joan Crawford was our ideal. 





— 





Hail the free woman! Our dresses hung like limp blimps, 
but our one-piece bathing suits showed our female form 
divine. And we made no bones about smoking in public. 


W 


Clara Bow made us all Gertrude Ederle swam the 
so terribly “It” conscious. Channel in a one-piece suit. 





Peggy Joyce we adored; 
she married five times. 
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“Then the bubbling Twenties burst, the terrible thirties 


PERHAPS THE WHOLE fantasy of 
the twenties was a good thing for 
the American woman. It gave her 
her one big fat fling and it gave 
her a hangover she’ll never forget. 
One day she was deciding which 
mink to wear with which dress. 
The next day she was hocking the 
mink to buy milk. The bizarre lady 
on the left quietly disappeared. We 
began to see more and more ladies 
like the one directly below . . . and 
the ones to the right. The fling 
was over, there was no time to 
coddle the hangover. It was time 
to really take stock . . . 


“And out of the depression came a new American woman... 
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arrived with a roar... 





ee eee 


Like Eleanor Raosevelt, she began to 
move in the highest political spheres. 


Like Babe Didrikson, she 
make mincemeat of the athletic records. 
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Like Amelia Earhart, she showed Like Dorothy Thompson, she made the 
she could fly the biggest ships. big. male political pundits move over. 
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“In the Second World War, 

















we stepped briskly out of our sex-inferiority complex . . . 








In THE First World War we 
showed that we could fill many a 
so-called “man-sized” job. But in 
the Second World War we proved 
what is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant social fact of this century; i.e., 
the-female of the species is just as 
capable of hard work and/or brain 
work as the male. We are builders 
and we are organizers. And in the 
numbers of our dead, maimed and 
demented from front line action, 
we lay claim to the title of “sol- 
diers,” too. 





“This brave new world I live in, compounded of 
two wars, several panics, one depression, 

a lot of science, a certain amount of art, has 
provided me with a standard of living 

that makes the world of 1900 look a little 

like the dark ages... 


The house I live in today is a miracle of compactness and comfort. It is a true “de- 
sign for living.” Beside it, my mother’s gingerbread house is an outmoded monstrosity. 


My kitchen would make my mother’s mouth water. It is probably the greatest contri- 
bution that science has made to American womanhood in the 50 years of this century. 





~~ 


For the woman who must work for a living, working conditions have improved a 


thousandfold. Gone is the sweat shop, gone the firetrap, gone the starvation wage. 


And when we play, we play for keeps. There’s nothing “genteel” about lady athletes. 
We have learned to imitate the male techniques, and sometimes we improve on them. 
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Behold the modern bathing suit. It is as much a symbol as any of modern emancipa- 
tion. The old ideal was to conceal our endearing young charms. New deal is to reveal. 
CONTINUED 
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“Nowadays the American woman 
works at any man’s job. She runs the 
whole employment gamut, from A to Z. 








War reporter (Higgins) 
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Designer (Carnegie 


~~ 
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Truckdrivers WU. S. Cabinet Member (Perkins) Video artist (Emerson) 


“But when she looks over the balance 


sheet for the last 50 years, she 
discovers some disturbing facts... 
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“American women have made 
great advances in 50 years 


We've come a long way from the Gibson Girl . . 





1. We are no longer “the weaker 
sex.” Our great accomplishment in 
50 years is that we have proved that 
woman’s place is not necessarily in 
the home. We have forced the men 
to move over and make room for 
us in practically every profession. 

2. We are better educated. The fe- 
male Ph.D. is no longer a rarity. 
For 50 years the number of female 
students in the institutions of higher 
learning has been skyrocketing. To- 
day the co-educational schools 
outnumber the strictly male empori- 
ums of education. And there are as 
many females in college as men. 

3. We have freedom of choice of 
career. We can choose almost any 
line of work and devote our lives 
to it. Nobody these days looks 
askance at a female philologist or a 
scientist in skirts. Fifty years ago, 
the distaff doctor or lawyer or busi- 
ness executive was a freak; today, 
she is no more of an anomaly than 
the housewife. In Mother’s day the 
headstrong young lady who insisted 
on a career had a very limited 
choice because very few profes- 
sions were considered “respectable” 
enough for women. Today she can 
take her pick from hundreds of 
vocations. 

4. Our living conditions have been 
vastly improved. Of course, this is 
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in line with the gradually ascending 
scale of the whole American stand- 
ard of living, but a great many 
modern comforts and conveniences 
have been designed especially for 
the American woman. Such inven- 
tions as the vacuum cleaner and 
the washing machine have taken 
the strain off our hands and our 
backs. Radio and television have 
made the home a pleasurable place 
to work in. Canned goods, dehy- 
drated and frozen foods have re- 
li¢ved us of much of the drudgery 
of cooking. So many of the things 
Mother had to make with her own 
two hands now come to us wrapped 
in cellophane, and are just as good 
as Mother used to make. 

5. We are healthier, we live longer. 
The doctors and the scientists have 
given us 20 more years of life than 
our mothers had. In 1900 the 
life expectancy for the American 
woman was about 50 years. Today 
it is over 70 years. We still suc- 
cumb to many of the same diseases, 
but death from childbirth—that 
scourge of every expectant mother 
in preceding centuries—is being re- 
duced to its minimum. In 1948 just 
4,000-women died in childbirth in 
this country. Twenty years ago the 
figure for maternal deaths was three 
times as high. 











BUT — is there 


another side to the ledger? 
Has it been all advance, and no retreat at all?” 





1. We have destroyed the notion 
that woman is primarily a domestic 
animal—BUT are we destroying 
our domestic lives as well? In 50 
years the American divorce rate has 
risen 400 per cent. Almost half ‘of 
all modern divorces go to couples 
with children. Thus, in 1948, 
313,000 children were involved in 
421,000 divorce cases. 

2.-We are better educated—BUT 
to what end? Very few women 
choose higher learning for the sake 
of learning alone. Most of us have 
a practical end in view—a definite 
profession. With each passing year 
it becomes increasingly difficult to 
acquire enough education for a pro- 
fession. Even a college degree is 
no longer sufficient equipment for 
many of the jobs we want; we have 
to go on and on to higher and 
higher degrees. And by the time 
we enter the world of art or busi- 
ness or science, we have lost the 
olden years of youth. 

. We do live longer—BUT we 
disintegrate faster. In this country 
there are half a million women in 
state hospitals for the insane. 5000 
more are admitted every year. Al- 
coholism is on the rise, and the 
psychiatrist’s couch becomes more 
and more a part of the modern 
woman’s world. 


4. The career woman has insisted 
on equality of the sexes in all things 
—BUT has she really attained that 
equality? We have Congresswomen 
and women mayors and governors, 
but you can count them in a hurry. 
There has been exactly one female 
member of the U. S. Cabinet in our 
history. No woman sits on the 
Supreme Court bench. In spite of 
our contribution to the war effort 
no woman is part of the high com- 
mand in military matters. 

5. The housewife is proud of her 
wonderful kitchen—BUT she spends 
as much time in it as Mother did. 
The can and the refrigerator and 
the machine have taken the lum- 
bago out of housework, but they 
have not reduced the work-hours. 
Mother claimed “three free hours” 
a day from domestic chores. How 
many housewives today can make 
the same claim? 

6. The modern woman has Suf- 
frage, and “equality,” and all the 
freedoms of the 5th decade of this 
century. BUT—does she sometimes 
regret the loss of one great quality 
of the eternal feminine—her femi- 
ninity? The Gibson Girl didn’t 
have the vote, or a job. Modern 
woman may pity her. But modern 
man remembers her, and sighs for 
the death of a very lovely lady. #8 | 
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What [ve 


Learned Since 


Writing 


“Behind the 
Flying Saucers” 


BY FRANK SCULLY 





@ WHAT HAS HAPPENED to me since 
I wrote “Behind the Flying Saucers” 
could easily explain why all the 


little men found in space ships on 
the Mojave Desert were dead. That 
I did not join them is a triumph of 
faith over experience. I have had 
best-sellers before, but never one 
that set everybody, me included, so 
upside down that I even recorded 
the planets in that order—a gaffe 
which brought me more attention 
than if I had set things down right. 
As in baseball, so in writing. There 
are two kinds of people: those who 
bat out hits and those who record 
their errors. 

To correct the correctors is a 
terrific temptation, especiaily when 
you saw the mistakes long before 
they did and even saw many that 
they couldn’t see even if you pointed 
them out with radar. But if you 
belong to the school that believes 
that author has his say in his 
book and the critic has his say in 








his review and that should end the 
matter, it’s very difficult to reverse 
your field and try to score some 
other way. But when you’re dealing 
with a highly controversial subject 
in which truth may get trampled 
underfoot and killed unless you 
make another try, you're almost 
duty-bound to try to effect a rescue. 
When it became evident that a 
handful of critics were out to kill a 
book I had spent three years in. 
assembling, I either had to take it 
lying down or fight. It was Korea 
all over again. I couldn’t fight them 
long distance. I had to go into their 
territory. That meant New York. 
Had I been born in Spain 450 
years ago and had a character come 
into port with tall tales about a new 
continent he had discovered, all of 
which tended to prove his premise 
reaches loamy Mepham <P 
have written the story. It 
would have got me scoffed at, poy se 
I would have written it because 








swer some of the questions that 
may have come to mind on read- 
ing the book, and to reveal some 
unusual happenings to the au- 
thor since its publication. 








that was what the man said. 
It would never have occurred to 
me that doubters would hunt back 


in the files and reveal that I had 
once written a book called Fun in 


Bed and how could anybody take 
me seriously after that? Neverthe- 
less, that was the approach of many 
critics when faced in the Fall of 
1950 with the task of choosing be- 
tween the veracity of Air Force 
spokesmen and me as the Sau- 
cerian good will ambassador. 

Back in the days when world 
wars were practically unknown, I 
remember taking a course in eco- 
nomics at Columbia University and 
using a textbook written by Stephen 
Leacock, a professor at McGill 
University. Most readers remember 
him today as a great humorist, but 
obviously his brain had two lobes, 
and while one lobe was serious dur- 
ing the day the other was amusing 
during the long watches of the 
night. I like to think that he was 


my tutor in both fields. 

As soon, however, as I saw that 
certain New York critics were not 
going to allow me to work both 
sides of the street, I decided to fly 
East to take care of them and to 
effect an encircling movement and. 
sell a book which seemingly would 
have made them happier if it had 
died in the galleys. | 

By going on television and radio 
in mad Manhattan I was able to 
interest millions, whereas if I had 
limited my appeal to literary jour- 
nals which seemingly live by trad- 
ing each other’s mash notes, I 
would have found myself trapped. 

The encircling movement was so 
successful that a book which got 
scant recognition on publication 
day, September 8, was rated ninth 
on the best-seller list of The New 
York Times a month later, and soon 
at the top in many cities which 
listen more to radio than they do 
to what emanates from West 45th 
Street’s hermetically sealed Hazletts. 

Soon people in the outlying dis- 
tricts began moving in on book- 
stores and after three weeks those 
newspapers which didn’t believe my 
reporting of the interplanetary con- 
test between the Pentagonians and 
the Saucerians was worth even a 
stick as news discovered to their 
amazement that they had to report 
“Behind the Flying Saucers” as 
away up front among best-sellers. 

New York conquered, except for 
a mopping up operation which 
could be easily left to the old re- 
liable firm of Henry Holt and Com- 
pany (Established 1866), Scully 
and his wife celebrated a 20th 
wedding anniversary at a private 
party for hundreds of friends spon- 
sored by John Masterson, producer 
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of “Bride and Groom,” and then 
left to soften up Chicago. 

There the opposition was even 
tougher than in New York. Book 
critics were being pulled out of the 
lineup and science editors substi- 
tuted. One, Roy Gibbons of the 
Chicago Tribune, was particularly 
vehement in denouncing the book, 
but he had spelled my name cor- 
rectly, and that, after all, is what 
really matters. 

Nevertheless, I seem to have been 
annoyed because he said I wrote 
the book “to make a fast buck.” 

This seemed to put him against 
the capitalist system, but that wasn’t 
what annoyed me. It was that any 
critic should be so ignorant as to 
believe an author writes a book for 
a fast buck. Bucks are slowef than 
oxen in the book business. You 
take one to five years writing the 
book and don’t get paid until six to 
eight months after your book is a 
hit, and not at all if it is a flop. At 
a time when acclaim is all but 
drowning you, you haven’t got a 
buck of any sort, fast or slow. You 
are forced to borrow from your 
publisher and he hasn’t got his re- 
turns yet. 

Mr. Gibbons was on safer ground 
when he wrote: “Many a reader 
will have his credulity outraged by 
this book. If compelled at pistol 
point [I told you they were still 
tough in Chicago] to make a choice, 
this reviewer would recommend the 
book as fit reading only for children 
but never for adults beyond the 
fairy tale level of intelligence.” 

By my standards these are not 
fighting words, but, knowing show- 
manship, I set out to encircle Mr. 
Gibbons and his Chicago Tribune 
and let them die of malnutrition. 
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I made 14 personal appearances in 
four days around Chicago. I per- 
formed on everything from morning 
television shows to midnight disc 
jockeys. I even pitched for the book 
between wrestling matches and later 
learned I had been seen on televi- 
sion as far east as Jamaica, Long 
Island, and as far west as Catalina. 
By the end of my whirlwind tour a 
book that was standing still in Chi- 
cago when we came to town was 
sold out in every bookstore. 

Two radio shows in Denver and 
two interviews, and the flying Scul- 
lys were ready to fly back to Holly- 
wood and call the tour a success. 
By then the book had climbed to 
No. Four on the national best seller 
list. 

There was a mountain of mail, 
telegrams, ae poe calls and requests 
for appearances staring me 
in the face. Breaking down the let- 
ters into two piles—pro and con— 
I discovered the majority was over- 
whelmingly favorable to the _posi- 
tion taken in “Behind the Flying 
Saucers.” They ranged from indus- 
trial scientists down to amateur as- 
tronomers. 

Among those who buy a book 
instead of getting a free copy, the 
percentage of favorable response 
was 98 per cent. This showed a tre- 
mendous advance for our side in 
the saucerian controversy and a 
corresponding loss for the Air Force 
party-liners. A year ago, according 
to a nation-wide survey of the 
United Press, only 26 per cent be- 
lieved there was anything to the 
flying saucers beyond what had 
been explained by the Air Materiél 
Command in its Project Saucer re- 
ports. By now the percentage of 
believers in space ships would be 
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nearer to 85 per cent, and judging 
from the hundreds of letters which 
I have received the figure would be 
nearer 98 per cent. 

In fact I have received only two 
letters which denounced me as a 
perpetrator of a hoax and one of 
those was unsigned. Some said they 
believed I was honest in presenting 
what was told to me but that Dr. 
Gee was the perpetrator of the 
hoax. 

Several letter-writers Were sure 
they knew who Dr. Gee was. They 
named their man. I, alas, have yet 
to name mine. As I told John K. 
Hutchens of the New York Herald 
Tribune, Dr. Gee isn’t a secret to 
the Air Force. Let them come out 
and name him. J know they know 
who he is and they know J know! 

Many people have said that it 
would strengthen the whole case if 
I would come right out and name 
Dr. Gee. But I am not privileged 
to do this. I belong to an old school 
of journalism. I don’t kiss and tell. 
Let others betray confidences. I 
stick to an older code. 

I had to tell a Hollywood studio 
that was perfectly willing to buy 
the book for $75,000, provided I 
could give them a clearance on Dr. 
Gee, that they were $19,925,000 
short in their offer. 

“Dr. Gee has said he will not 
talk for $20,000,000,” I explained. 
“Didn’t you read the book before 
you made the offer?” 

They are still hoping to get the 
clearance, but money doesn’t mean 
anything to me any more. That’s 
why I’m asking for such a lot of it. 

Everybody remotely connected 
with this book has reported a cer- 
tain amount of annoyance from 
Pentagonian snoopers except me. 


Maybe I don’t know what pressure 
is any more. Maybe I have to get 
shot in the head before I believe 
that somebody wishes I’d shut up. 
I suppose this was no secret to the 
Air Force or the FBI. So I was 
bypassed. I wasn’t hurt, because I 
am convinced Project Saucer must 
have been turned over to the Boy 
Scouts who had read Freud. 

One of the things that convinced 
me was what I heard one day before 
I went East. I sat in my living room 
talking to Gerald Heard, a British 
scientist, Ken Crossen, a science- 
fiction editor, and Milton Luban, a 
picture critic. We had a caller. 

I recognized him as a pilot who 
had been flying everything since 
1926 and was one of the military 
pilots who came home from China 
with flying saucer tales, one par- 
ticularly about a saucer that en- 
circled a plane while flying over 
the Hump and killed the plane’s 
engines until the saucer flew away, 
whereupon the engines started 
coughing again. He was now an 
officer in the Civil Air Patrol. 

He told us he had been out hunt- 
ing a lost ship beyond Newhall, 
California, on the edge of the Mo- 
jave Desert, when he spotted a 
saucer. He tailed it toward Taft 
and then returned to his base at 
Burbank. “I drove right over here 
to tell you,” he said. I asked him 
when it happened. “Less than an 
hour ago.” 

Then he looked at his watch and 
realized he had to hurry back to 
the base and report in. “Are you 
going to rt the saucer?” I 
asked. “You think I’m crazy?” he 
demanded. “Think I want to be 
asked to lie down on a couch and 
have the psychiatrists take over? ; 
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That’s why I’m telling you instead.” 
Grown men would have oe 

to do with the Pentagonians 

more. Seasoned = i. eiened 6 t 

report to me, cele, while 

shows you how “he off base ys 

Pentagonians have gone and how 


far afield they have led those who 
have followed their party line to 
the effect that believers in flying 
saucers, are victims of either per- 
sonal hallucination or mass hys- 


teria. 

The extremes of belief and dis- 
belief in the entire Saucerian saga 
might be reduced to two letters. 
One from a 14-year-old amateur 
astronomer, the other from a crank 
who remains nameless and is prob- 
ably ageless. 

“Dear Mr. Scully,” wrote the lad 
in impeccable English, “I read with 
great interest the review on your 
new book “Behind the Flying Sau- 
cers” in the Sunday issue of the 





suive Septette from 
“(Soofus” 


Los Angeles Times, and I’m look- 


ing forward to 
me thought ee ceed pictures 


would be of interest to you. The 
negatives are available for inspec- 
tion at any time by appointment. 
Several prominent amateur astron- 
omers have examined the negatives 
and come to the decision that they 
could only be flying disks. 

“I am an amateur astronomer 
and 14 years old. I have done a 
good deal of photographing celes- 
tial objects, and this is the way I 
acquired these pictures. 

“Photo number one is, as you can 
see, a saucer trail. It is a six-hour 
exposure of the northern regions 
and the North Star’s trail can be 
seen in the center. The disk, not 
to my knowledge ne evidently 
hovering in space when I opened 
the shutter of my camera. Then it 
moved to the left and hovered a 
while longer. Then it flew off vary- 
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ing in as the light shows, 
until it flew out of range. Either 
there is another disk or the same 


one stopped again at the edge of 


the photo. 

“Photograph number two (taken 
the same night, before number one ) 
shows an individual saucer flying 
right at the camera. This is a 30-50 
second exposure. The exhaust or 
an illuminated cloud can be seen 
near it. 

“All sorts of explanations have 
been taken into consideration and 
only the one answer can be reached. 

“I will appreciate hearing from 

u. 

“Sincerely yours, 

Ivan Co t 
419 28th Ave., 
Venice, California.” 

The other extreme is best repre- 
sented by a doubting Thomas from 
Wheeling, West Virginia. He ad- 
dressed me simply as “Frank Scully, 


Hollywood, Calif.” There are sev- 
eral Frank Scullys in Los Angeles, 
but I once helped postmen to get a 
raise in wages ever since they 
have given me first refusal on any 
letter to a Frank Scully incomplete- 
ly addressed. 

I publish the letter just as it came 
out of the crank case. His 1 
seem to lack question marks but he 
put some extras in at the end be- 
fore deciding not to sign the letter. 

“If oy, Sem ae much 
about fly saucers,” he wrote, “why 
don’t you keep it to yourself. Did 
it ever occur to a great mind like 
yours that they want to keep it a 
secret. If some of our potential 
enemies have a coupla pieces of the 
puzzle missing, I’m sure you can 
supply them with the answers. If 
it’s applause you’re looking for—ok 
we're clapping, Mr. , but for 
whom— or Us????2” 

Should I tell him? 
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BY MORT WEISINGER 


® THIS CHRISTMAS some 40 mil- 
lion Americans in all walks of life 
have plunked down sums ranging 
from 10 cents to 10 dollars for cop- 
ies of a book which continues to be 
the nation’s No. One best-seller, de- 
spite the fact that each volume is 
filled with blank pages. They are 
the buyers of diaries. 

Many of us are diarists without 
realizing it. The bookkeeper who 
puts down the figures of his daily 
transactions is a mathematical di- 
arist. The reporter who jots down 
news and comment is a diarist for 
the multitude. The doctor and nurse 
note pulse, blood pressure and tem- 
perature, and are health diarists. 
The policeman, inking in the blot- 
ter at headquarters, is a diarist of 
crime. Ministers record baptisms, 
marriages and deaths, and their 
books are the stuff genealogy is 


made of. The diary industry is big 
business ; its numerous publishers sell 
$30,000,000 worth of their prod- 
ucts every year, ranging all the way 
from little red vest-pocket memo 
books to handsome tooled leather 
numbers, equipped with lock and 
key and a five-year supply of 


ages. 

Special books are put out for 
every conceivable use. One com- 
pany is now printing a realistic busi- 
nessman’s diary which has a space 
for recording golf scores and in- 
come tax deductions. A_ special 
diary sold on college campuses has 
blanks for students’ daily sched- 
ules, assignments and examination 
dates. There are horticultural dia- 
ries for gardeners to record seasonal 
plantings and bloomings. 

To accommodate baseball play- 
ers, there are diaries with boxscores 











on every . A recent popular 
number is the satin-padded “Baby 
Diary,” in which mothers put down 
junior’s “firsts” and bright sayings. 
There are diaries made up of stiff 
paper, to be punctured in Braille 
by the blind. There are even diaries 
made of imperishable parchment, 
guaranteed to last 1,000 years. 

Over the years, the diaries of 
some of our best minds have con- 
tributed much to our history and 
culture. Wise Benjamin Franklin 
was one, and idee Quincy Adams 
another. Darwin wrote his 
cant “Voyage Around the World” 
in diary form. Mark Twain left a 
diary to be read 100 years after his 
death. Thoreau was the diarist of 
nature. 

Diaries have been responsible for 
recording many of the more dra- 
matic moments in history, though 
you wouldn’t always guess it from 
the entries themselves. 

Orville Wright had a meticu- 
lously kept diary in which, on De- 
cember 17, 1903, he noted the first 
successful power-driven flight in a 
man-carrying, heavier-than-air ma- 
chine. On this occasion, he merely 
wrote: 

“The machine lifted from the 
track.” 

When a plane crashed several 
years ago in the Swiss Alps, one of 
the marooned victims, Marguerite 
Gaylor Tate, had the presence of 
mind to chronicle her harrowing 
experiences in diary form. Mrs. 
Tate’s day-by-day account of the 
ordeal, pencilled on Kleenex and 
other scraps of paper, served as the 
basis for her successful book, 
Twelve Walked Away. 

In court trials, diaries have fre- 
quently been accepted as literary 


truth serum. Not long ago a Los 
Angeles mother won custody of a 
long-lost son when she proved par- 
en via the boy’s moles and 
birthmarks, blemishes she had cata- 
logued zealously in her diary at the 
time of the infant’s birth. 

In Ohio, when an eccentric mil- 
lionaire died without having made 
a will, a 10-cent diary netted his 
butler $10,000. Executors found an 
early entry in the dead man’s diary 
in which he had noted: “Jim’s as 
loyal as they come. I’m going to 
leave him $10,000 when I die.” 

Frequently, diaries backfire 
against their authors. Last year, 
when revenue agents questioned the 
income tax expenditures listed in a 
St. Louis merchant’s 1945 return, 
he purchased a five-year-old diary 
and padded its pages 5 ahd phony 
business trips and traveling ex- 
penses. His fictional travelogue 
failed to convince the revenuers, 
however. They brought in a chem- 
istry expert who analyzed the ink 
and proved that it had not faded 
sufficiently to denote the passage of 
half a decade. Nowadays, to pre- 
vent tax-dodgers from filling out 
old diaries to fit the old years, ethi- 
cal: diary-publishers refuse to sell 
back-number editions to the public ; 
leftover copies are chopped up and 
sold for scrap. 

In New York recently, sleuths 
closed in on a forgery suspect, only 
to find his home free of any in- 
criminating evidence. But when one 
of the detectives ran across a neatly 
inked diary in the suspect’s bureau, 
it sent the penman to the pen. The 
forger’s diary contained detailed 
confessions to his various crimes. 

World War II stimulated mil- 
lions into keeping diaries and shot 
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the diary business to new heights. 
Beginning with William L. Shirer’s 
Berlin Diary in 1941, a whole rash 
of diaries broke into print during 
the war and some of their authors 
cashed in for plenty. Captain 
Butcher ran his million-word log 


book into something over $100,000 . 


under the title of My Three Years 
with Eisenhower. 

The illuminating impressions of 
military life, as recorded by Private 
Marion Hargrove and Sergeant Bill 
Mauldin, inspired legions of GIs to 
tell it to “Dear Diary.” One alert 
diary manufacturer got out a spe- 
cial onion-skin, flyweight edition, 
compact enough to be carried in a 
cartridge belt, and it sold out in the 
PXs. After a while the diary fever 
got so hot that the Army issued 
orders forbidding our soldiers to 
carry them into combat zones. 

Also out of World War II came 
the diary of Eva Braun, mistress of 
Hitler. Her diary revealed her life 
with der Fuehrer as anything but 
smooth. She complained he was a 
fickle lover who often deserted her 
for other women—in other words, 
a wolf. On one of her worst days, 
Eva scrawled: 

“T wish he’d never been born.” 

She wasn’t the only one. 

Blackmail has often been the 
object of the keepers of written 
secrets, especially in modern days. 
It seems to have been the purpose 
of the diary kept by the notorious 
Vivian Gordon, Broadway butter- 
fly, who was found strangled in a 
New York apartment in the 30’s, 
for she had all her significant ap- 
pointments with men _ carefully 
noted between its covers. She never 
got a chance to shake them down. 

There used to be a slogan in 
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Washington: “Never keep a diary 
—it can hang you.” But the poli- 
ticians during the New Deal ignored 
this maxim. They practically 
bumped heads beating each other 
into print with the Inside Story of 
the Roosevelt years—Harold Ickes, 
Frances Perkins, James A. Farley 
and Henrietta Nesbitt, retired presi- 
dential housekeeper, among others. 
All were based on personal memoirs 
of one kind or another. 

But probably most intriguing of 
all diaries is the scented, lock-and- 
key volume of the woman who re- 
cords her innermost thoughts and 
emotions — usually about men — 
which has a way of wrecking the 
best-laid plans of mice and em- 
bassies. The one that probably 
shook the world the hardest was 
the two-volume, 187-page “thrill 
omnibus” of motion-picture actress 
Mary Astor, which in 1936 nearly 
blew the lid off Hollywood’s extra- 
curricular social affairs. 

This highly combustible boudoir 
book, written in lavender ink, was 
turned over to the newspapers by 
the film star’s ex-husband, Dr. 
Franklin Thorpe, to prove that she 
was no fit mother to have custody 
of their four-year-old daughter. 
Among other things, Mary’s little 
“book of secrets” listed Hollywood’s 
best Romeos and recorded their 
comparative charm ratings, with 
spicy details of how they attained 
them. Mary herself came through 
the scandal more popular than 
ever, and she won part-time cus- 
tody of her daughter. But the of- 
fending diary was impounded, 
never again to see the light of day, 
in the vaults of the county treas- 
ury, deep beneath the ground. 

Why do people keep diaries? 








40,000,000 privaATE LIVES 


Mary Astor was always asking 
herself this question. “Why I keep 
writing things down in this book, 
I don’t know,” she once scribbled. 
“It seems to help, for some reason. 
I’m such a muddle-headed person 
that I like to tie my thoughts 
down . . . so they won’t go skitter- 
ing off in all directions.” 

But Dr. Frank Payne, psychia- 
trist and radio lecturer, saw a 
deeper reason. 

“In the case of Miss Astor and 
others like her,” he said, “diary 
writing is infantile exhibitionism. 
Such people have an urge to write 
out all the petty details of their 
lives in order to dramatize them- 
selves. Everything they do is con- 
sidered of such importance that 
they must put it down on paper.” 

But there are many other dis- 


tinguished authorities who disagree. 


“Keep a diary if you don’t want 


posterity to get a cockeyed picture 
of you,” advises Dr. James Francis 
Cooke, editor of Etude, the maga- 
zine of the musicians. “The adoles- 
cent scribblings of a Mozart, a Bach 
or a Wagner,” he says, “may some- 
times help future historians de- 


termine the difference between 
truth and false statement.” 

Even the editorial page of the 
New York Herald Tribune recently 
came to the defense of diary-keep- 


NOW IT’S YOUR TURN 


ers with this observation: 

“Some Freudians are said to 
frown upon diaries as a form of 
narcism. Yet some of the most tal- 
ented and mature personalities of 
our time have been given to such 
journalizing. Keeping a diary is a 
good safety valve. It develops pow- 
ers of appraisal—of oneself and 
others. And in cases where a diary 
pays royalties, remember that the 
author is—you.” 

Dr. H. E. Robertson, pathologi- 
cal anatomist at the Mayo Clinic, 
says “Keep a diary and live longer.” 
He urges diary authors to tell their 
diaries about all their aches and 
pains, about the patent medicine 
they took which made their vision 
blur. “Physicians,” says Dr. Robert- 
son, “seldom know enough about 
the past history of a patient and 
many an obscure illness or perhaps 
sudden death could be avoided if 
a diary of symptoms had been 
kept.” 

Perhaps the most unexpected 
diary dividend of recent years was 
reaped by Kathleen Winsor, comely 
author of Forever Amber. Return- 
ing to her home one night, she 
found that her bedroom had been 
ransacked. But the burglar had ap- 
parently been a man of taste and 
intelligence. All that was missing 
was Miss Winsor’s diary. an 





@ In Pueblo, Colorado, there is one young boy, at least, who 
went “all out” for the March of Dimes. 

After a heavy snow storm, the people on one block in his 
town awoke to find that their sidewalks had been neatly cleaned 
off. Attached to the door of each house was a note, written in 
a boyish scrawl. It read: 

“Please donate the 50 cents or the dollar that this job would 


have cost you to the March of Dimes.” 


—Grace V. Guinan 
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Homosexuality 


Can Be Cured 


BY W. A. WALKER 


Ignorance, fear and prejudice are perpetuating a tragic illness 


@ TODAY WE FACE most sex ques- 
tions openly and honestly. But 
there is one exception to this new 
attitude. The topic of homosex- 
uality is kept secret and forbidden. 
It is treated as a horror, a dirty 
joke, a crime. 

As a result of this hush-hush 
attitude, homosexuality is the most 
misunderstood of all our sexual 
problems. 

Parents—refusing to face the 
facts behind homosexuality—may 
needlessly condemn some of their 


children to lives of terrible misery. 
Many doctors—ignorant of the 
nature of homosexuality—offer no 
hope to the frightened patient who 
seeks their help. 
Judges—treating homosexuality 


as a crime—send offenders off to 


prison. 

This is the tragedy: © 

Our ignorance, fear and preju- 
dice keep thousands of ering 
men and women from learning 
that homosexuality is an_ illness 
which can be cured. 





How widespread is homosex- 
uality? 

Until recently we have had little 
more than guesses as to the number 
of cases of homosexuality in Amer- 
ica. The Kinsey report! came for- 
ward with the first reliable infor- 
mation. Kinsey’s findings indicate 
that: 

40 per cent to 50 per cent of all 
American men have had some 
homosexual impulses—that is, have 
felt some sexual excitement toward 
other men without, necessarily, do- 
ing anything about it. 

37 per cent of all American men 
have had at least one actual homo- 
sexual experience. 

25 per cent have had or will 
have distinct and continued homo- 
sexual experience. 

10 per cent are more or less ex- 
clusively homosexual. 

All of these estimates concern 
men, but there is no reason to as- 
sume that the degree of homo- 
sexuality among American women 
is greatly different. 

What is homosexuality? 

Havelock Ellis, one of the first 
scientists to study homosexuality, 
concluded that homosexuals were 
a sort of “third sex.” He thought 
they were born different from 
ordinary men and women—homo- 
sexuality was a _ constitutional, 
hereditary trait. 

This hopeless view has been dis- 
carded by most medical men 
(though some people still cling to 
it). Today, psychiatrists who have 
made long, intensive studies of the 
subject have found that homo- 
sexuality is a symptom. It is a 
symptom of a deeper personality 


1. Kinsey, Pomeroy, and Martin, Sexual Behavior 
in the Human Male. W. B. Saunders Co. 


disturbance. As one psychoanalyst, 
Dr. Clara Thompson?, explains, it 
is a symptom just as a headache is 
a symptom. A headache, says Dr. 
Thompson, may be the result of a 
brain tumor, a sinus, a migraine 
attack, an emotional upset, a blow 
on the head, and so on. Similarly, 
there is no one invariable “cause” 
of homosexuality. Any number of 
deeper factors may underlie it. 

It is true that the capacity for 
homosexuality is inborn. But it is 
inborn in all of us—not just in a 
few abnormal cases. 

As Dr. Kinsey states: 

“The homosexual has been a 


significant part of human sexual 
activity ever since the dawn of 
history, primarily because it is an 
expression of capacities that are 
basic in the. human animal.” 

This is also the view of the 
They 


Freudian _psychoanalysts. 
agree that we are all born “bi- 
sexual”—that is, with the capacity 
to be sexually aroused by either 
sex. In the process of maturing, 
we normally outgrow our homo- 
sexual tendencies and become het- 
erosexual adults. 

It is the person who fails to 
mature normally who develops 
into an overt homosexual. 

What causes homosexuality? 

Homosexuality is a neurotic 
symptom and, like any other neu- 
rosis, it has its beginnings in un- 
fortunate childhood experiences. 

The child may have been re- 
jected, abused, unloved, loited, 
over-protected—or otherwise 
treated by parents in some way 
which undermined the child’s inner 
feeling of security, self-esteem, lov- 


2. Clara yy —— Oe Concepts of 
in ysis,”’ Psychiatry Vol. 
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ableness. This early mistreatment 
brings about what Dr. Karen Hor- 
ney’ calls “basic anxiety.” Basic 
anxiety is a deep feeling of being 
helpless, alone and afraid in a 
hostile world. 

To cope with these unbearable 
feelings, the child develops neurot- 
ic defenses. He may become com- 
pliant, appeasing—hoping to “buy” 
love and protection. He may with- 
draw into an inner imaginary 
world—seecking to escape from 
painful reality. He may turn ag- 
gressive—attempting to battle his 
way against the threatening world. 
Whichever of these defenses he 
uses, he further cuts himself off 
from real human relationships and 
love. 

But “basic anxiety” underlies all 
neuroses—not just homosexuality. 
What additional factors lead espe- 
cially to homosexuality? 

Dr. Horney mentions one possi- 
bility: “. . . A person may be par- 
ticularly afraid of not being glam- 
orously successful with the opposite 
sex. He unconsciously anticipates 
—in the case of a man—that when 
approaching women, or having 
sexual relations with them, his 
pride will be hurt. Women then 
present to him a potential threat 
(to his pride). This fear can be 
powerful enough to dampen, or 
even crush, his feelings of attrac- 
tion to them and thereby cause 
him to avoid heterosexual con- 
tacts. The inhibition thus gener- 
ated does not alone account for 
his turning homosexual, but it is 
one of the contributing factors to a 
preference for one’s own sex.” 

Dr. Thompson mentions some 


3. Karen Horney, Neurosis and Human Growth. 
W. W. Norton. 
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other possible causes of homosex- 
uality: fear of adult responsibility, 
a need to defy authority, a drive 
to defeat members of one’s own 
sex, self-destructiveness. 

But, as these ysts 
point out, all of these fears, needs, 
drives can be found in people who 
are not homosexual. Homosex- 
uality appears only when the neu- 
rotic pattern somehow been 
“sexualized.” This may come about 
in any number of ways. The child 
may have been actually seduced 
by someone of his own sex. Or the 
emotional atmosphere in the home 
may have been morbidly over- 
sexualized. Or a girl may have 
been rejected because the parents 
“wanted a son.” Or the parents 
may have showed marked favorit- 
ism toward, say, a daughter—caus- 
ing a neglected son to wish to be 
feminine. Or sex play between 
boys and girls may have been so 
harshly condemned that the child 
turned toward “safe” relations with 
his own sex. Or there may have 
been countless other factors which 
combined to turn the child away 
from the path of normal sexuality. 

To understand this riddle, we 
can return to the example of the 
headache: 

If you ask a doctor, “What 
causes headaches?”, he cannot give 
you an answer—the causes differ 
in each case. Yet if you have a 
headache and go to the doctor, he 
can usually discover the icular 
causes of this particular headache. 

Similarly, a psychiatrist cannot 
give any one specific answer to the 
question, “What causes homosex- 
uality?” Yet in working with a 
specific homosexual patient, he 
can usually uncover the specific 








HOMOSEXUALITY CAN BE CURED 


causes in this specific case. 

Can homosexuality be cured? 

Most homosexual people suffer 
painfully from their abnormality. 
Some seek to hide it as something 
shameful. Some flaunt it defiantly 
—but with no less inner turmoil. 
And because of the ignorance and 
prejudice which obscure the topic, 
many sufferers never discover that 
homosexuality can be cured. 

The cure is neither quick nor 
easy. Short-cut cures using hyp- 
nosis, suggestion, drugs, etc., usu- 
ally have failed. At best, they have 
resulted in “covering up” the ill- 
ness rather than curing it. 

The only reliable treatment 


known to date is psychoanalysis. 
The psychoanalyst does not try 
directly to cure the homosexuality. 
He recognizes this trait as a rela- 
tively superficial aspect of a deeper 


illness. He knows that this deeper 
personality disturbance blocks the 
patient from real closeness to him- 
self and to other people. And he 
realizes that the disturbance has its 
deepest roots in childhood expe- 
riences. 

Psychoanalysis is deep therapy. 
It aims to uncover and eradicate 
the defenses, illusions, conflicts, 
hatreds and fears that lie em- 
bedded in the personality. This is 
a hard, long and often painful 
process. Yet today there is no 
doubt that this deep re-education 
can radically improve a _person’s 
ability to attain real human re- 
lations. And when true human rela- 
tions are obtainable, the person no 
longer needs homosexual relation- 
ships—which are, after all, only 
sick substitutes for real friendship 
and love. a6 








Have You Ever Wondered : 


By MICHAEL BAKALAR 


- « » Why does the doctor examining you look at your tongue? 
“}. Long ago, doctors found that the tongue is a good barometer 


: } of the body’s general state of health. A coated tongue, though, 
| ~~ according to the doctors, doesn’t mean too much; it’s almost 
y always due to a local condition which can be caused, for example, 
iv by drinking milk. But your tongue—without speaking a word— 
can tell the doctor by its color and certain other clues whether 
you have dysentery, scarlet fever, typhoid fever; whether you're deficient 

in vitamins, have anemia, or suffer from specific nervous disorders. 


. . » Do child mental marvels “burn themselves out” 
before reaching maturity? 

Despite occasional stories like the one about the child wiz at mathematics 
who later became a mediocre bookkeeper, or the one about the child genius 
who, as an adult, spent most of his time collecting trolley car transfers, 
recent studies by psychologists confirm the view that mentally gifted chil- 
dren are likely to become outstanding as adults, too, and could probably 
excel in any of several fields they might happen to choose. John Stuart 
Mill, the great English economist, for example, studied Greek at three. 
Susan B. Anthony, the American feminist, could read and write at three. 
John Trumbull, eminent American jurist and poet, passed his entrance 
exams at Yale when he was seven. And Albert Einstein, a fine violinist, 
advanced his famous theory at the age of 18. 


. . . Why do you rarely see a left-handed dentist? 
. Southpaws who go in for mauling molars either give up the 
% Fe idea after a while, apparently, or else learn to use their right 
ot , hands. The incidence of sinistrality, or left-handedness, is about 
a seven per cent among the general population. But according to 
| ~ the estimate of a large manufacturer of dentists’ equipment, 
there is only one left-handed dentist for every 1,000 right-handed 
dentists. Because of the negligible demand, very few left-handed instru- 
ments ate made and very few dental schools provide them. This state of 
affairs forces any left-handed would-be dentists to: (1) use conventional 
instruments in their left hands, an awkward procedure which also means 
that they must mentally reverse teachers’ instructions; (2) switch over to 
using their right hands; or (3) go in for baseball, as did Casey Stengel, 


os 





New York Yankees manager and one-time left-handed dentistry student. 


- - « Whatever happened to “pay-as-you-see” television? 

It’s nearer than ever to commercial use. The Zenith company recently 
installed Phonevision, as it calls the new development, in 300 Chicago 
homes for a three-months’ test with the approval of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. Depending upon the test results, you may, in 
the not-too-distant future, be able to dial your telephone and see the 
program of your choice. Here's briefly how it works: a particular pattern 
of electrical impulses fed into your Phonevision set over telephone wires 
brings your program onto the screen. No ordinary television set is able to 
pick up this program, and no other Phonevision is, either, unless the 
specific impulses are fed into it. Presumably, the telephone company will 
bill you for the extra service. 


. + » How long will the average new car last? 
About 12 years, according to the car makers, and it will be 
good for 103,000 miles. In 1935, a new car’s life-span was eight 
, years and 58,000 miles; in 1925, it was only six years and 25,000 
» miles. Stronger, lighter metals, improved anti-friction bearings 
Xai \} that keep moving parts in better alignment, and better balanced 
MEE engines are largely responsible for the increase in the life expec- 

tancy of the present-day cars. 


—— 
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. - -» How much does it cost to put out the Sears, Roebuck catalogues? 

A lot of jokes have been bandied about, but the money that the cata- 
logues cost the company—that’s no joke: $20,000,000 a year. This, however, 
does not pay for just one issue of just one catalogue. There are seven 
“books” all told, each published in 11 separate editions for each of the 
company’s 11 mail-order districts. A permanent staff of 500 gets out a 
1,200-page spring issue, four interim supplements, a Christmas special, 
and the famous 1,500-page fall and winter number which sets the company 
back $1.60 a copy. The books, incidentally, have a combined circulation of 
50,000,000 among 13,000,000 or more mail-order customers. 


They certainly do. During World War II, their gosh-awful din 
kept the Navy’s submarine hunters in a frustrated state of puzzle- 
ment. New submarine detection instruments kept picking up 
unidentified noises which, mistaken for enemy subs, set off 
many a wild goose chase. In fact, as the Navy later learned, some 
fish actually sound like geese honking. Others “whistle” like a 

steamboat. The hogfish “grunts.” The sea catfish beats a tom-tom. The 
sea robin sounds like a whole barnyard cheeping, cackling, squealing, 
squawking all at once. But the noisiest fish of all is the croaker, which 
makes with an “ah-ah-ah-ah” like a pneumatic drill; a spawning croaker 
can be heard in the air even though he does his drilling 50 feet underwater. 








PAGEANT’S popular feature “Have You Ever Wondered?” may be seen in its 
screen version—the MGM-Pete Smith short subject “Did’ja Know?” 














Pullman 


Porter 
Give You 


A Ti 
BY W. A. RICE 
As told to Henry Lee 


Some important do’s and don’ts 
of railway traveling by the 
man who should know them best 


@ iF you are an inexperienced 
traveller starting on an overnight 
railroad trip, I don’t have to be 
much of a mind reader to know 
your worries. Perhaps I can be of 
some help, too. 

As a Pullman porter, travelling 
has been my business for more than 
a quarter of a century. I have rid- 
den on every railroad in the 48 
states and through Canada and 
Mexico as well. Right now, on an 
almost ‘twice-monthly basis, I make 
round-trip transcontinental runs 
between New York and Los An- 
geles on the New York Central’s 
20th Century Limited and the San- 
ta Fé Chief. While I have never 
logged it precisely, I figure that I 





must have railroaded about 5,000,- 
000 miles, or the equivalent of 200 
times around the world. 

In that mileage, I have served 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
‘the present Pope when he was 
Cardinal Pacelli, Al Smith, James 
A. Farley, the Morgan and Astor 
families, ex-Ambassador Joseph 
Kennedy, Leopold Stokowski, Wal- 
ter B. Chrysler, the Manvilles, 
Todds, Sloans, Billy Leeds, Ogden 
Mills, Mrs. E. F. Hutton, Florenz 
Ziegfeld, Jack Dempsey, Gene 
Tunney and many, many other 
celebrities. 

But among the average 16 pas- 
sengers whom I shepherd for 20 out 
of each 24 hours of our cross-coun- 
try run, there also are young moth- 
ers travelling for the first time with 
their babies, old folks bound for re- 
tirement in California, invalids 
secking a happier climate, newly- 
weds, vacationists, everyday people. 

These are the people with the 
worries: Will anyone be on hand to 
meet me as they promised? How do 
you sleep in an upper? Can I be 
sure the porter will wake me in 
time for my station? How early 
should I get up to allow for dress- 
ing, packing and breakfast? What’s 
happening to my baggage? I must 
make that connection! If I ask 
questions, will I look “green”? 

All this fidgeting is so unneces- 
sary! 

The seasoned travellers who 
board my “10 and 6” (a sleeper 
consisting of 10 roomettes and six 
double bedrooms) accept their Pull- 
man car—and me—as casually as 
they accept their own homes. They 
eat, drink and sleep as they would 
at home. In other words, they. re- 
lax. 


I know you hear jokes about 
sleeping in an upper and I have 
encountered some strange idiosyn- 
crasies among passengers. For ex- 
ample, an opera si name 
you would recognize must have 
eight pillows. A nationally known 
radio announcer takes a room and 
then sleeps in an upper so that his 
head will face in the direction the 
train is travelling. A well-to-do 
woman in Cleveland also always 
takes a room—and then sleeps in 
the lounge. 

Let’s consider and dismiss a few 
of the most common bugaboos. 
Worried that your relatives will 
miss you in the station? J won’t 
hand you over to strangers. At 
worst, I'll take you to the Travelers 
Aid who are experts at straighten- 
ing out such mixups. Afraid you 
won’t have time to dress and eat 
before we arrive in the morning? 
The formula is simple: Ask me to 
call you an hour and a half before 
arrival. This will allow 45 minutes 
for your toilet and 45 minutes for 
breakfast which is ample time. 
Nervous that J may oversleep? Let 
me explain how this is impossible. 

From the conductor, I receive a 
“call card” which, in the order of 
destination, lists and locates every 
passenger in my car and the time 
he wants to be roused. This card is 
constantly in my possession except 
from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. when I sleep 
and a relief porter takes over. When 
he calls me at 2 o’clock, I must sign 
his “call card” to prove that I’m 
back on the job and prepared to 
wake my people. 

You see, since 1859, when George 
M. Pullman made the first wooden, 
candle-lit sleepers for the old Alton 
Railroad (four uppers and four 
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lowers in a car about half the mod- 
ern size) our company has been 
studying the wants and needs of the 
traveller. By now, just about every- 
thing has been provided.for. Let’s 
take a quick run-through behind 
the scenes to prove what I say. 

An hour and three quarters be- 
fore departure time, I report on the 
job, check my linen supplies, dis- 
tribute half a dozen towels in each 
room and, if I find any defect in 
upholstery, plumbing or electricity, 
report it immediately to the fore- 
man of mechanics. Since our cars 
are being constantly changed and 
improved, I familiarize myself with 
all its features. 

Recently a nervous, bespectacled 
young woman apologized to me for 
asking so many questions. “You 
must think I’m an awfully inex- 
perienced traveller,” she said. “No, 
ma’am,” I told her. “It’s the ex- 
perienced ones who ask the 
questions. Even a veteran train 
rider can’t know all the differences 
from car to car in ventilation, 
lighting, bed adjustments and other 
details.” 

Then I explained that besides my 
“10 and 6,” there are half a dozen 
or more different kinds of Pull- 
mans: the “4-4-and-2” (four bed- 
rooms, four compartments and two 
drawing rooms), the “12 and 1,” 
(12 sections and a drawing room), 
the “8-l-and-2” (eight sections, one 
drawing room and two compart- 
ments), the “6 and 6,” (six bed- 
rooms and six sections), and so on. 

On the Century, there are just 
roomettes, bedrooms, drawing 
rooms and compartments. Before 
leaving, I “make down” the berths 
in the roomettes. (Pullman berths 
always are “made down” and not 
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“up.”) The other accommodations 
are prepared when the passenger 
wishes, since for a time they may be 
used as seating space. On trains 
with night departures, where the 
traveller may want to go to bed 
directly, the berths are already pre- 
pared when they arrive. 

Forty-five minutes before train 
time, the passengers begin arriving, 
and I am on hand in my blue uni- 
form coat (white in summer) to 
receive them. Experienced travel- 
lers will ask my name and there- 
after greet me that way; not as 
“George,” a nickname some think 
was derived from the name of our 
founder, and not very well liked 
by most porters—except those 


named George. 

I’ve heard people say, “Those 
porters make me nervous—they 
can spot a ‘hick’ at one glance.” 


That isn’t true. Most passengers ex- 
cept the regulars who practically 
commute for purposes of business 
are tense and worried at first. Be- 
sides, it is not our job to pass 
judgment on your savoir faire; we 
just want you to feel at home. 
Once you really believe that about 
us, you won’t hesitate in asking for 
anything that will make your trip 
more enjoyable. 

By way of reassurance, let me 
mention some of the really odd re- 
quests I handle in matter-of-fact 
fashion. A very well known union 
leader refuses to let me touch his 
bags till I have removed my gloves. 
A famous young—and. healthy— 
millionaire always sleeps under at 
least six blankets, summer and win- 
ter. I must lay them both length- 
wise and crosswise and tuck them 
in firmly so that his feet cannot 
possibly be exposed to the night air. 





LET A PULLMAN 


Contrariwise, a socialite lady in- 
sists that her sheets and _ blankets 
be left untucked so that her feet 
can stick out. 

Yet just the other day, a flustered 
young mother said, “I’m sorry to 
have to bring my children along— 
they'll upset your routine so.” It 
takes more than a couple of kids, 
asking questions and making the 
other passengers laugh, to upset my 
routine. Why, only a couple of trips 
ago, we were held two hours in the 
Buffalo, New York, station, while 
a child was born. 

To me—and you’d get more fun 
out of your trip if you felt the same 
— it’s the adventure, the people you 
meet, the excitement that make 
railroading so absorbing. Do you 
know I’ve never heard of a porter 
who was happy when he had to 
retire? 

Our life is packed with fun and 
tragedy. I used to chuckle at the de- 
ception practiced by a famous theat- 
ical producer who was besieged by 
pretty, stage-hungry girls every 
time he appeared in public. Finally, 
for privacy, he had his valet pose 
as his “stand-in” and give out the 
same advice he would have offered 
—to go back home and marry some 
nice fellow. 

The saddest story I remember 
began in Grand Central with a gay 
going-away party for a pretty, hol- 
low-cheeked girl in her early 20’s. 
Beautifully dressed, an orchid 
pinned to her shoulder, she was the 
life of the party, and her family and 
friends laughed loudly—too loud- 
ly, I thought—at her witticisms. 

Suddenly she collapsed and had 
to be given oxygen treatment even 
before we pulled out. She was, I 
learned, a pulmonary sufferer who 
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had been sent all over the world 
on a hopeless quest for health. Now, 
though the doctors had told her 
parents her case was beyond help, 
she was travelling to Saranac Lake. 
During the trip, she rallied some- 
what and talked pleasantly to me. 
A week later, she was dead. 

Even though we usually don’t 
know how the stories end after the 
trip is over, we ‘porters are con- 
cerned about our people and their 
welfare. You know the obvious 
things I do to make your trip more 
comfortable. I offer hat bags to the 
ladies and during the day hand out 
pillows. I collect clothing for the 
valet (one of the many extra lux- 
ury services on the Century) and 
clean and polish shoes nightly in 
the men’s washroom. But you. 
should see what we porters also do 
when you aren’t looking! 

For <a I must go through 
the unoccu rooms removing the 
wire coat cab lest they swing 
noisily ; I am constantly on the alert 
for rough riding of cars, rattles or 
squeaks which I report on a service 
inspection form; I keep a constant 
eye on the dim green pilot light of 
the dynamo. If a power failure 
threatens, I call the electrician or 
rig up a “train line connector” to 
obtain juice from the next car. 

On the Century-Chief run be- 
tween New York and L. A., which 
is three nights and two days, I sleep 
only the four hours from 10 p.m. to 
2 a.m. each night while the porter 
in the adjoining car covers for me. 
Then, from 2 a.m. to 6, I watch 
my car and cover for him, too. 
There’s plenty of work in the small 
hours, hough h you wouldn’t think 


it; making gone inspection i 
through both cars, answering calls 
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for more blankets and pillows, 
warming babies’ bottles, keeping the 
temperature coolly constant. 

Day and night, every step in my 
routine has only one aim—your 
comfort. In turn, you can make 
your trip more pleasurable by ob- 
serving these few do’s and don’ts: 


1. Carry as few bags as possible. 

2. Plan in advance so you don’t 
have to make sudden, last-minute 
decisions. 

3. When in doubt about any- 
thing, ask your porter—that’s what 
he’s there for. 

4. Don’t. spread your clothes and 
personal effects all over your train 
space. If you do, your packing will 


take longer in the morning, and 


you may very well lose a ring or 
watch. 

5. Don’t leave wearing apparel 
in smoking or dressing rooms or in 
adjoining unoccupied space, or 
hang clothing against electric light 
bulbs or fan boxes. 

6. Don’t ask my opinion about 
tLe best hotels, restaurants or en- 
tertainment at your destination. I 


WHERE D’JA GET THAT NAME? 


can furnish you with the Hotel Red 
Book and tell you street directions, 
once you have made up your own 
mind, but I can’t express my opin- 
ions. 


Once, I remember, a young 
woman was terribly worried about 
her invalid mother. They were to 
be met by relatives in a car at a 
small station; but, the trouble was, 
our Pullman was near the end of 
the train. How could we get the 
chair-bound into the auto? 

As a matter of fact, all the young 
woman’s worries were needless. We 
pulled into the station, detrained 
the few passe who were get- 
ting out there and then had the 
engineer go forward till our Pull- 
man door was abreast of the car. 
The invalid had to be moved just 
two feet from train to auto. 

All in all, if you follow the simple 
rules I’ve outlined, there’s no reason 
to dread or fight a long trip. And, 
if you do need some help, there are 
about 8,000 of us porters ready to 
MiaRip sont Jountoy CUEANSERRE 


enjoyable. 





@ “wHat’s NEw in the paper, dear?” asked the wife. 


“Well,” 


replied her husband, “it says here that there was an earthquake 
at a town called Kneojkaresiau.” 


“Does it say what it was called before the earthquake?” 


—Katia Podowsky 


@ BACK IN THE 1850’s when the camp at Yreka in Northern California 
badly needed a name, a stranger wandered into the area. 

There wasn't much to see and no way to identify the place. A bakery 
in town had a brand new sign painted, but not yet hung up. It was still 
in the process of drying when the stranger spotted it. 

The sign was hung in such a way that it was reversed with all the letters 
showing through except the B. The stranger read it wrong end first and 
assumed that the name of the camp was Yreka. The campers were satisfied 


with it and adopted it permanently. 


—8. Z. Gordon 
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This Younger Generation 


® Grandma was taking care of her 
grandson, Ronnie. One day she 
became quite ill and was worried 
because she wouldn’t be able to 
keep an eye on him. In trying to 
impress the little fellow with the 
importance of staying close to home 
she said, “You mustn’t go very far 
away. Grandma is very sick and 
I might even die, s0 you come every 
few minutes and see if I’m all 
right.” 

After about 15 minutes the lad 
came to the door and called, “Are 
you O.K., gran’ma?” “Yes,” she 
answered. A little while later he 
was back. “How are you now 
gran’ma?” “I guess I'll be all right, 
but don’t stay away too long.” 

He was gone for a little longer 
this time. Finally he looked in and 
saw his grandma 


Georgia, mother thought there was 
something wrong with him and felt 
his forehead for fever. Only then 
did she learn that his behavior was 
part of a civics class assignment. 


@ In Arlington, Virginia, a four- 
year-old was observed playing in the 
street with this sign on his back: 
“Don’t catch my cold.” 


@ When Frank Sinatra decided to 
take up painting he put a lock on 
the door of his workroom so that 
no one could see the results until 
he himself was satisfied. Months 
later, the lock came off and friends 
arrived to satisfy their curiosity. 
The paintings were casually dis- 
played on easels, tables and chairs, 
and a few were just scattered about 





walking across the 
room. “Say!” he said, 
with a tone of dis- 
gust. “Ain’t you dead 
yet?” —Dougias Brian 


When her young- 
ster turned up smil- 
ing at breakfast one 
morning, told her 
how nice she looked 
and said hed be 
pleased to help with 
the housework after 
school, a Savannah, 




















here and there on the floor. 


The comments were generally 79 


favorable, but one particular fellow 


went into ecstasies repeatedly. Sud- 
denly he seized one painting from 
a corner of the floor and rushed to 
Frank, exclaiming: “Why are you | 

hiding this one? It’s an impression- 79 
istic masterpiece. It belongs in the © 


Museum of Modern Art!” 


“That one,” said Frank a bit a 
testily, “was done by my daughter, 9 


Nancy, age eight.” —Hy Kellick 


Three-year-old Linda Gay Cap- me 


man, one of a pair of twins, wan- 
dered from her Takoma Park, 
Maryland, home. When police 
brought her back, her mother 
hadn’t even noticed she was miss- 
ing. Her identical twin, Cherie 
Lou, had been so active around the 
house that she figured she was both 
of them. 


@ Sent to the corner store to get 
some sticky fly-paper, small Sarah 
was gone so long that her mother 
became worried. Finally the front 
door slammed and the tot’s foot- 
steps were heard slowly coming 
down the hall. 

“Hurry, Sarah,” called her 
mother. “Have you got the fly- 
paper?” 

“No, mamma,” she confessed, 
“it’s got me. But we’re coming to- 
gether.” —M. Rebecca Perry 


A Philadelphia mother was con- 
gratulating herself that her two 
young sons were playing so quietly 
in their bedroom. “Mommy, come 
look at us,” one of them called. 
“Don’t we look pretty?” She looked 
and broke into a scream—her sons 
had painted each other with bright 
green paint from head to foot. 
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TAKE A LESSON FROM 


Edward Arnold 


As told to Mary Cremmen 


ent sections of Washi we tried to 


cover them all. That is to say, we ar- 


rived, shook hands yor be a of the 
tragedy of polio. We with a plea 
for donations and then headed for the 

My district included the colored sec- 


tion. I have forgotten how many times 
I climbed in and out of the car, how 


crowd were already waiting. The 
others came rushing along, late 
comers almost running down the long, 
impressive corridors, for at exactly 11 
p.m. the door was closed and, over the 
air, we heard the voice of Basil O’Con- 
nor, chairman of the Drive, broad- 
casting from Boston. 

I sat there slumped in my chair. 
By this time I was so depressed that I 
only half heard his pleas, for the rest 
of me still pondered the futility of so 
many powerless lives. 

Just as the speech was nearing the 
end I looked up. Maybe I woke up. 
For as I stared around the room at all 
the faces it suddenly struck me what 
an idiot I was. What an idiot anyone 
is who forgets that a man’s greatest 

er, whether he is sick or well, is 
is spirit or soul or, as I said before, 
old-fashioned “guts.” 

I saw every eye in the room focused 
on one man. He was seated before a 
microphone. He was the only person in 
the room who was seated in a wheel- 
chair. And over the air rang Basil 
O’Connor’s introduction: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the next 
voice will come from Washi 

D. C.—the President of the United 
States.” a 
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How Good Is 


a Guarantee? 


BY DICKSON HARTWELL 


@ THE SIMPLE word guarantee, 
one of the commonest in the Eng- 
lish language, and one of the most 
explicit, is misleading more people 
every day than any other word in 
general use. 

Though honest men guard their 
guarantee as carefully as a lady 
evangelist should protect her vir- 
tue, unscrupulous vendors use it 
over and over to disarm unwary 
buyers and to clinch a sale that 
otherwise would -not be made. “I 
guarantee it,” they say. “My prod- 
uct is unconditionally guaranteed.” 
What they mean is if you're dis- 
satisfied they'll be sorry. But that’s 
all. Nobody knows how many mil- 
lions of dollars in goods and ser- 
vices are sold each year on the 
strength of worthless and exag- 
gerated guarantees. 

I decided to look into this amaz- 
ing guarantee racket. In the files 
of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in Washington I found evi- 
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dence of a monument company 
in Georgia which guaranteed that 
its imitation marble and granite 
gravestones would never “fade, 
crumble or deteriorate in any way.” 
Federal tests proved they would 
deteriorate in less than 20 years. I 
found a furniture store which 
claims to guarantee its upholstery 
for 10 years but the written guar- 
antee applies to the frame only. 
In one city I stopped in a dozen 
dry cleaning stores. All of them 
told me, “We guarantee our work,” 
but less than one in four, I found, 
meant what they said. I checked 
on the lifetime fountain pen guar- 
antees that were such a sensation 
a few years ago. They turned out 
to be merely an agreement to re- 
pair pens for a nominal charge. 
Customers sent one company 428,- 
000 lifetime guaranteed pens for 
such repairs in a single year. 
Note this one. A blue slip from 
a mail order necktie house is head- 








lined in capital letters, OUR 
GUARANTEE. A quick glance 
would reassure the casual customer. 
But what does the tee con- 
sist of? “This order will positively 
be filled and shipped the day it 
reaches us if you act promptly.” 
What kind of a tee is that? 
Then it adds, “You will receive 
the identical ties you order. There 
will be no substitution.” That’s all 
there is to that guarantee. 

The range of fake and mislead- 
ing ntees I have studied in- 
cludes a baldness remedy, radio 
static eliminator, mattresses, roach 
powder, television sets, astrology 
charts, sewing machines, Tuscany 
lace, correspondence clubs, nurs- 
ery stock, diamonds, supercharger, 
fence posts, bicycles, motor oil, 
vacuum cleaners, non-shrink shirts 
and hog medicine. 


These are not exceptions, they 
are the rule. But'some of them are 
unusual. Not many people fall for 
guaranteed results from a_ love- 
lorn correspondence club or a bald- 


ness remedy. More alarming are 
the misleading five-year guarantees 
promised by unscrupulous dealers 
on name-brand refrigerators. 
Though hundreds of refrigerators 
are sold on such guarantees every 
day, no standard refrigerator is 
guaranteed by its maker for five 
years; at best only its sealed-in 
unit carries such backing. 

And literally thousands of per- 
sons with defective eyesight were 
taken in by cheap glasses offered 
with a money back guarantee by 
the National Optical Stores Com- 
pany in Chicago which sold glasses 
that were often not ground to a 
specified prescription or not even 
ground to a prescription at all. 


When customers complained, they 
were brushed off. Only those hardy 
few who hollered long and loud 
eventually got their money back. 

These are but a few of the hun- 
dreds of devious schemes that are 
entrapping innocent and trusting 
people, encouraging themi#to buy 
goods that, without a sound guar- 
antee, have little or no value. The 
guarantee is used as a selling de- 
vice with particularly devastating 
effect by door-to-door canvassers. 
These slick-tongued hustlers can 
endow an ordinary teacup with the 
beauty, grace and significance of 
the Chalice of Antioch. The only 
resistance their spell of oratory en- 
counters is the lingering doubt in 
an impressionable but instinctively 
wary housewife. “Oh, I'd love to 
own the Chalice of Antioch,” she 
says half to herself, “but how do I 
know what you tell me is true?” 

At this point the effective sales- 
man assumes the manner of a 
Supreme Court justice, flecks imag- 
inary lint from the sleeve of his 
robe, and delivers the clincher, 
“But, madam,” he says in a tone 
reminiscent of Charles Evans 
Hughes, “it is fully guaranteed.” 

I have recently been looking over 
the shoulders of some of these boys, 
observing methods and checking 
back to see how these full guar- 
antees stand up. They don’t. 

The sales pitch is usually for 
large sets of flatware, dinnerware 
or aluminumware. The sets have a 
manufacturing cost of about $12 
and sell for around $60; $2 or $3 
down and a dollar or two a week. 
Usually such sets can be bought 
in reputable, low-price department 
stores for about half this price. 

The representative of one com- 
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pany on a dinner-glass-flatware 
combination assures the suspicious 
housewife that his statements to 
her are backed up to the limit by 
the “big, old and reliable” concern 
he represents. He even shows her 
the magic phrase, “a full guar- 
antee” pzinted on a “receipt form.” 
Moreover, he points out where the 
“receipt form” reads, “All mer- 
chandise guaranteed to be of the 
same quality as samples shown.” 
Very reassuring. But when the 
merchandise arrives with chips or 
cracks and the customer tries to 
collect she is told bluntly it is the 
result of her own carelessness. If 
she tries to return the merchandise 
she discovers that the simple re- 
ceipt form is really an ironclad 
binding agreement and also says, 
“This order is not sold on approval, 
nor is the merchandise returnable.” 

If she demands a refund she 
reads further in the fine print, “this 
contract is not subject to cancella- 
tion and no refunds will be made.” 
If she stops payment she finds the 
contract permits an immediate 
wage garnishment. 

Trickier still is the “guarantee” 
of the National Household Equip- 
ment Corporation, which sells what 
it describes as aluminum waterless 
cookware at $59.90 the set. Its 
elaborately engraved guarantee is 
worth analysis. It reads: 


“Life-Long Guarantee Certificate 
“The’ undersigned unconditionally 
guarantee National Lifeware 
to be full, triple thick virgin alumi- 
num from base to lid, and free from 
defects in workmanship and material. 
* * * 


“Any piece can be returned within 

any period of time, and if found de- 

fective will be repaired or replaced 

with a new utensil. 

“Signed: National Household Equip- 
ment Corp.” 
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Armed with such a certificate 
most customers would feel secure 
for life. But here is the joker. On 
delivery of the merchandise the 
customer signs a “receipt” with 
this wording: 


“CONTRACT CONFIRMATION 
“I have received from National 
Household Equipment Corp., one 
complete set of (aluminumware). I 
have examined the set and have 
found it to my complete satisfaction. 
I am signing this contract confirma- 
tion. set is not being left on 
approval and is definitely not re- 
turnable.” 


When the housewife tries to col- 
lect on her printed guarantee and 
protests that she did not read the 
“receipt” which she thought was 
the ordinary delivery acknowledg- 
ment, or examine the merchandise 
before signing it, she may get the 
sympathy of the court but she 
hasn’t a legal leg to stand on. 

Another common article usually 
“guaranteed” is a watch. But what 
does the guarantee often mean? 
Read this pious statement on the 
handsomely engraved “guarantee 
bond” of one of the world’s largest 
watch companies: 


“This certifies that this Blank 
watch has been timed, adjusted, and 
verified by. the Blank Watch Com- 
ny, Fifth Avenue, New York, and 
is guaranteed against any original 
defect. 
“This watch is scientifically built to 
run with proper care and will tell 
time on time throughout the years. 
Each part is standardized and inter- 
changeable. This guarantee applies 
only if the watch is purchased from 
an authorized Blank distributor.” 


What does that guarantee guar- 
antee? If the mainspring breaks in 
six months is that an “original de- 
fect”? Will the company provide 
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a new watch, or replace the spring 
free, or at half price, or what? 

Another spurious enticement by 
watchmakers was the “shockproof- 
waterproof” rantee. There isn’t 
a watch in the world that is truly 
shock or water proof. Nowadays 
most of them use the terms “shock 
and water resistant.” But a guar- 
antee that a watch will resist shock 
is meaningless. How much resist- 
ance to how much shock? 

Another constant headache and 
a serious cause of misunderstanding 
are automobile guarantees. Con- 
trary to general belief no manufac- 
turer guarantees a new car. They 
give only a warranty against defec- 
tive materials and workmanship for 
90 days or 3-4,000 miles. They use 
the term “warranty” instead of 
“guarantee,” though its implica- 
tions are the same, because many 
people believe a guarantee covers 
everything practically forever. 

A typical General Motors war- 
ranty, for example, follows in part: 


“The Manufacturer warrants each 
new motor vehicle including all 
equipment or accessories (except 
tires) supplied by the Manufacturer, 
chassis or part manufactured by it 
to be free from defects in material 
and workmanship under normal use 
and service, its obligation under this 
warranty being limited to making 
good at its factory amy part or parts 
thereof which shall, within ninety 
(90) days after delivery of such ve- 
hicle to the original purchaser or 
before such vehicle has been driven 
4,000 miles, whichever event shall 
first occur, be returned to it with 
transportation charges prepaid and 
which its examination shall disclose 
to its satisfaction to have been thus 
defective. . . 

“This warrant 


shall not apply to 
any vehicle which shall have 


repaired or altered outside of an 
Authorized Buick Service Station in 


any way so as in the judgment of the 
Manufacturer to affect its stability 
and reliability, nor which has been 
subject to misuse, negligence or acci- 
dent.” 


What that means literally is that 
the buyer must ship the car to the 
factory, charges prepaid, tq, receive 
free service for defective materials 
or workmanship. In practice, of 
course, such free service is usually 
given by an authorized dealer in 
the United States or Canada. 

But used car guarantees are an- 
other story. They are freely given 
but rarely are they backed by more 
than the seller’s word, a variable 
factor which somehow, .in_ the 
clutch, seems always to vary in the 
dealer’s favor. Glancing over used 
car ads in a daily newspaper I 
found reassuring guarantees sprin- 
kled among them as casually as salt 
on a hamburger: “Used cars all 
guaranteed Grade A cars” (What, 
I wonder, is a Grade A car?) 
“Thousands of satisfied customers 
are our best guarantee,” “90-Day 
guarantee,” “Our famous guar- 
antee policy issued with every car.” 

Here is what happened to one 
customer—and the case is typical— 
who believed such assurances. Be- 
fore he had driven 100 miles en- 
gine trouble developed. He took it 
back to the dealer and was told re- 
pairs would run to $50. 

“O.K.,” he said, “I’ve got your 
guarantee.” ; 

“We guarantee to fix it,” said the 
dealer, “but you have to pay for it.” 

The bill of sale was produced 
and for the first time the buyer read 
the fine print, “This is sold as is 
with no representations by the 
seller...” 

But, it turned out, this dealer was 
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a gentleman. After vigorous protest 
by the customer, he compromised. 
He agreed to pay half the bill, “just 
to keep your good will,” he said. 

Now see what happens in an- 
other case. From Alan Whitman 
of the Portland, Maine, Better 
Business; Bureau I learned how far 
a dealer can go in abusing a guar- 
antee. This dealer offered a lifetime 
guarantee of the cars he sold. There 
were no strings or restrictions in his 
newspaper ads or transcription 
broadcasts. 

But here is what happens in the 
fine print. The guarantee applies 
only “against all repairs to the ex- 
tent of 50 per cent reduction on 
regular labor charges and 25 per 
cent reduction on c yale for parts 

. purchaser agrees to pay re- 
mainder in cash or certified check 

. . before vehicle is returned to 
him.” 

What this dealer offers, then, is 
repairs and parts slightly higher 
than his cost provided he got cash 
payment. But the real joker comes 
later. The guarantee does not ap- 
ply, it states, “. . . as to tires, radio, 
heater, glass, accessories, electrical 
equipment, speedometer (or) if 
vehicle is repaired or altered in any 
way outside Dealer’s service station, 
(or) if damaged through negli- 
gence or accident, or if, in judg- 
ment of dealer, it has been mis- 
used . 

An extreme instance? Perhaps, 
but no fly-by-night. It is made by a 
presumably reliable businessman 
operating a major establishment in 
a big city. Similar offers have been 
made by others. 

A Philadelphia business group 
defines a guarantee as a “legitimate 
form of contract used by a seller to 
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express confidence in his merchan- 
dise or service. As such it may be 
accepted in good faith by the pur- 
chaser.” In other words a guarantee 
becomes a part of the merchandise 
and part of what the customer pays 
for. But, the U. S. Supreme Court 
warns, a guarantee means nothing 
unless qualified. The seller must 
define precisely what his guarantee 
covers and precisely what he will 
do to make good. 

Guarantees aren’t new. They 
were given even in the Middle Ages 
by manor lords to assure the prop- 
— and ns of serfs. In law its 

mi cero become so crystal clear 
a so S videly understood that the 
public readily accepts a proffered 
guarantee at its face value. In sell- 
ing the word has the same magic 
as “send no money” and sincere 
entrepreneurs burn midnight oil 


concocting guarantees that are both 
honest and appealing. One widely 
imitated legitimate scheme was 
dreamed up by the George A. Hor- 


mel Company of Chicago for a 
food product in 1932. This is the 
now famous “Double Your Money 
Back” guarantee. It was based on 
the belief that most consumers, at 
any rate, are honest and those who 
aren’t wouldn’t take the trouble to 
return goods for a few cents extra 
money. The Hormel people proved 
this. Of the first 10,000 purchasers 
on their double-your-money-back 
plan only one asked for a refund. 

The Nash Coffee Company of 
Minneapolis offered anyone who 
tried one can of their coffee and 
didn’t like it a guarantee of two 
cans of any other brand. Of 12,- 
643 buyers, only 33 claimed dis- 
satisfaction. 

The success of these schemes has 
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initiated some unusual guarantees. 
In the mild recession of 1949 one 
chain clothing store guaranteed 
customers for three months against 
a price reduction. Whenever Con- 
gress gets to toying with the tax bill 
rriers guarantee buyers — 
loss due to removal of the 20 
cent excise tax. Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., will refund the cost of all in- 
gredients to anyone not satisfied 
with a recipe while using their 


flour. The Clapp people guarantee 


to refund your money if your baby 
doesn’t like their food better than 


any other. And, inevitably, there 
are now triple-your-money-back 
guarantees. 

The fact that these are sales 
tricks doesn’t make them less legiti- 
mate. They pay off with no stalling 
and no questions asked. They are 
simply another tribute to the amaz- 
ing power of the guarantee, amply 
demonstrated recently in a test in 
The Rennebohm Drug Stores in 
Madison, Wisconsin. Special plac- 
ards were designed to plug six 
products ranging from tooth paste 
to face cream. The placards pro- 
duced a 15 per cent sales increase. 
Then to the placards was added the 
Good Housekeeping seal of ap- 
proval, in which that magazine 
guarantees a money refund for 
products not as advertised therein. 
Simply on the strength of the 
added seal, the sales jump was 
84.2 per cent. 

A similar test made with the 
commendation seal of Parents’ 


LAW OF COMPENSATION? 


Magazine produced increases rang- 
ing from 48.9 to 98.7 per cent. 

Protection inst fake guar- 
antees is easy if you follow a few 
simple hints: 


1. No guarantee is worth anything 
—— (or print- 
) 
2. Even a written guarantee is only 
as nes. Sas 


he—back it up? 

3. peng temen RP an mes Tage a 
oe It’s the 
fine 

4. W 


soo er ee 
guarantor will do. 
5. Never believe an “unconditional” 


br iat ae tee on anything 
-must always be 


And above all, remember this. 
If you are burned by a fake or 
exaggerated guarantee, don’t take 
it lying down. Complain to your 
local Chamber of Commerce and 
your Better Business Bureau. Write 
to the Federal Trade Commission 
in Washington and demand pro- 
tection. Stand up on your hind legs 
and holler. You may not get your 
money back but you'll help drive 
the fakes out of business. The only 
reason gyps survive is because peo- 
ple who lose are too nice to tear 
into them. a6 





@ A WOMAN is a strange animal that can tear through an 18-inch aisle 
in a crowded store, and then go home and knock off the dvors of a 


12-foot garage. 


—Helen 8S. Mann 
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Nclence 
on the 
Sidewalk 


Pictures by Marvin Koner 


™ BIGGEST BUGABOO for students in 
any high school curriculum are the 
science courses. Signs, symbols, 
rules, laws and formulae in basic 
physics courses all too often seem 


unsupportable burdens to students 
who are beginning to think making 
a living is more important than 
making a grade. To such students 
science courses seem utterly di- 
vorced from real life situations. 
That they are dead wrong is proved 
on these pages. 


I. For every action there is an equal 
and opposite reaction. This is Newton's 
Third Law of Motion. If you don’t un- 
derstand it, look at the photograph on 
the right. The man getting out of the 
boat is pushing his weight away from 
it. The equal and opposite reaction to 
this rash act is the boat being pushed 
away from the man. The dock stands 
pat because, as the man pushes it, it 
and the shoreline push back with equal 
and opposite force. In other words, 
when you step out of a boat make sure 
it is fastened to something that can 
afford to lose a little weight. 
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I. For every action there is ‘an equal and opposite reaction 
CONTINUED 
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Il. Energy can neither be created nor destroyed 


Il. Emergy can neither be created nor 
destroyed. This mystic statement is 
known as the Law of Conservation of 
Energy. The boy with the Yo-Yo (above) 
is illustrating it. By winding the string 
of the Yo-Yo he has transmitted the en- 
ergy of his body to the string. When he 
releases the string, it unwinds and trans- 
mits its energy to the wooden discs of 
the Yo-Yo, which spin to beat the band. 
Where did the boy get his energy, if 
energy can’t be created? He got it from 
plant and animal food. And they got 
theirs from the sun. Where the sun gets 
its energy “only Einstein knows.” 


III. The point of a body where all its 
mass may be considered as concentrated 
is called its Center of Gravity. This im- 
portant principle helps determine your 
state of equilibrium. The man in the 
chair (right) is in a state of unstable 
equilibrium, because his center of grav- 
ity—the seat of his pants—is not in line 
with the base of his support—the chair 
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legs. If he tips slightly his center of 
gravity will be lowered—with a bang. 
He can only stabilize his equilibrium if 
he allows the four legs of the chair to 
touch the ground; for this would bring 
his center of gravity well within the base 
of his support—as his wife has probably 
pointed out a dozen times by now. 


IV. A body at rest tends to stay at rest 
and a body in motion tends to stay in 
motion unless acted upon by some out- 
side force. This is Newton's First Law. 
The pole vaulter (right) is demonstrating 
it graphically. Once he got going he 
couldn’t stop, so he is going right on 
over the top. He would fly off into 
space if it weren’t for another law—the 
Law of Gravity. And that says every 
particle of matter in the universe attracts 
every other particle of matter in direct 
proportion to the product of the masses 
of the particles. He will discover this 
great truth when he lands. Newton 
doped out that law, too. 











III. Center of Gravity 


IV. A body in motion tends to stay in m ti 


CONTINUED 

















Vv. Mechanical Advantage of a pulley 
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V. The ratio of a force exerted by a 


vantage, or M.A. In plain words, M.A. 
is a way of figuring out how much ahead 
you are if you can get a machine to help 
you do a job. The gentleman on the 
tank (left) is guiding the lifting of five 
tons. His pulleys—one on the beam above 
him, one attached to the tank—have 
three wheels each. There is a total of 
six ropes. The mechanical advantage is, 
of course, six, because that’s how many 
parts the effort is divided into. So all 
his crew needs to move the tank is an 
effort of about 1,666 pounds. If you 
think they are going to exert that much 
effort you are wrong. They've got a 
winch to do it. 

You gain mechanical advantage with 
levers, too. You know what a lever is. 
It’s a thingumbob you get under some- 
thing to help you lift something. Sim- 
plest lever is a crowbar; others are coal 
shovel, nutcracker, wheelbarrow. You 
figure M.A. in levers by dividing the 
distance from your effort to the ful- 
crum or the pivot point by the distance 
from the resistance to the fulcrum. In 
the small airplane (top right), for in- 
stance, if the man is 16 feet from the 
wheels—the fulcrum—and the Center of 
Gravity is two feet behind the wheels, 
there is an M.A. of eight. So what? So, 
if the weight of the plane is 1,000 
pounds, and the M.A. is eight, 1,000 
divided by eight is 125 pounds. And 
that’s all this character has to lift to 
lift the plane. 


VI. The force which tends to impel an 
object outward from a center of rota- 
tion is called Centrifugal Force. The joy 
ride (bottom right) is a first rate example 
of Centrifugal Force—the cars are trying 
like the devil to get away from the cen- 
ter pole. Any screams you hear around 
a gimmick of this sort are produced by 
Centrifugal Force, too. It just isn’t com- 
fortable to have your innards trying to 
move outward from a center of rotation. 
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BY RICHARD C. HOTTELET 
CBS Foreign Correspondent 


Riot, rumor, sabotage and terror are the Commie 
weapons in this hottest of Europe’s hot-spots 


® in HANOVER a young woman 
in a dingy office grinned broadly 
as she stacked a pile of letters 
edged in black. 

A mother on a street corner in 
Aachen waved a threadbare hand- 
kerchief at a bus taking her son 
eastward to a summer camp. 

The director of one of the big- 
gest Ruhr steel mills took a firm 
hold on his cigar and signed an 
order for an ad in the communist 
Free People. 

And in a Duesseldorf bank a 
little man in a baggy suit nervous- 
ly tried to deposit 200,000 dollars 
worth of marks. 

These four people had one thing 
in common. They were all part of 
the communist political offensive 
against western Germany. And 
they had plenty of extraordinary 
company—clergymen, city fathers, 
sober merchants, former Nazis, 
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students and workers. Some of 
them knew exactly what they 
were doing. Others didn’t know or 
didn’t much care. 

Not that there is much mystery 
about it. On the contrary. Eastern 
German communist leaders, the 
men in command of this particular 
campaign, have never made any 
bones about their aim to take over 
all of Germany. Nor have they 
bothered to hide their methods. 

Nothing could be more open 
than communist appeals that 
western Germans rise in “national 
resistance” against the Allied oc- 
cupation. Longshoremen and trans- 
port workers are told not to unload 
or move war material for the west- 
ern powers; factory workers must 
refuse to produce any “war ma- 
terial,” being everything from PX 
supplies to day room furniture. 
Businessmen are called upon to 

















ignore western restrictions and sell 
their machinery and strategic ma- 
terials to the Soviet zone. Peas- 
ants, doctors, children are ap- 
proached in their own language, in 
terms of their own hopes and fears. 
Too little money? Afraid of war? 
Worried about the future? Get 
rid of the occupation powers and 
the Bonn government, make com- 
mon cause with the Soviet bloc 
and all problems are solved. 
Nothing could be more naked 
than the “Open Letter to All For- 
mer Members of the National So- 
cialist Party, Officers and Profes- 
sional Soldiers in Western Ger- 
many” which the communist Na- 
tional Front is pouring into the 
western zones. Signed by 23 char- 
acters who describe themselves as 
former generals, Nazi officials, Hit- 
ler Youths—and one _ ex-Storm 
Trooper, the letter concludes: “You 
there and we here, we are all 
Germans. We stood together in a 
false front and devoted years of 
our lives to an evil cause, to the 


war which destroyed Germany. 
Now we want to stand with you in 
the right front and serve a good 
cause, Germany and Peace! We 
hold out our hand! Grasp it!” 
What Communists want is to 
undermine the Allied position in 
Germany, discredit the Bonn gov- 
ernment, spread pessimism and 


confusion. If they could paralyze 
political and economic life, force 
the western powers to withdraw 
and get people to look to the East 
for peace, unity and prosperity the 
way would be open for a single 


communist Germany. 

For 33 years the Soviet Union 
has considered Germany the key- 
stone of Europe. If Germany goes 
communist the rest of the continent 
is bound to follow. The mighty 
factories of western Europe and its 
skilled manpower would give Rus- 
sia the industrial strength to press 
world revolution. On the other 
hand, a stable, democratic Ger- 
many is a barrier to Stalin’s west- 
ward expansion. 
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The show of United Nations 
strength and solidarity in Korea 
put new heart into many Germans 
who might otherwise have bowed 
fearfully to the communist colos- 
sus. The Allied guarantee of Ber- 
lin and western Germany against 
any form of aggression, the rein- 
forcement of Allied troops here 
and the measures being taken to 
form a Western European Army 
have made it clear that Moscow 
can no longer reckon with cheap 
victories in this part of the world, 
but the Reds are prepared to wage 
an uphill fight. 

After the Prague Conference of 
satellite foreign ministers in Octo- 
ber, the Communists redoubled 


their efforts in the political field. 
They went plugging away on two 
related lines. The first is general, 


and designed to confuse basic is- 
sues. It proclaims that world peace 
and the unity of Germany are de- 
sired by the Soviet bloc alone. 
Withdrawal of occupation forces, 
a just peace treaty and economic 
well-being can be achieved only 
by going hand in hand with the 
People’s Democracies. 

Against this general background, 
thundered out by every pipe in 
their propaganda organ, the Com- 
munists also use more particular 
tactics. One of their most impor- 
tant special targets is the western 
German police, and for good rea- 
son. The spread of communism or, 
same thing, the spread of Soviet 
imperialism, has become a police 
problem. After years of disillu- 
sionment it’s next to impossible to 
convince normal people that com- 
munist dictatorship is a better way 
of life. And the Communists, real- 
izing this, have all but shut up shop 
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in the free market place of ideas. 
Instead they concentrate on open 
or concealed aggression ; weakening 
their victim, destroying him and 
then taking over the remains. In 
western Europe their instruments 
are strikes, riot, rumor, sabotage. 

The initial step is always to “set 
the masses in motion,” move groups 
of people to action—any kind of 
action—under communist control. 
The first line of defense is the local 
police. The community cop and 
his collea in Germany the 
average Schupo—are the ones first 
called upon to get political strong- 
arm squads off the street. 

The girl in Hannover, probably 
a member of the Free German 
Youth, is hard at work to demor- 
alize the police. She and her com- 
munist sisters in other cities are 
mailing letters edged in black to 
policemen and their wives. This, 
one reads, is the sort of letter you 
may be sending out if the police in 
your town continue brutally to sup- 
press the Peace Movement and to 
molest true patriots. Policemen’s 
wives have received visits and tele- 
phone calls warning that “some- 
thing is going to happen” and sug- 
gesting that their husbands find 
less hazardous jobs. In every il- 
legal demonstration and proces- 
sion communist cameramen osten- 
tatiously photograph the faces of 
Schupos trying to break it up. 
Communist reporters also elabo- 
rately note their numbers, as 
though for future reference. 

Childish or not, the effect is 
there. Even in Munich where a 
communist threat is remote, cops 
now sourly refuse to be photo- 
graphed in action. In Hamburg, 
and in the province of No 





THE REDS HAVE ALREADY INVADED WESTERN GERMANY 


Rhine-Westphalia, which includes 
the Ruhr, policemen now remove 
their identification numbers from 
their uniforms. West Berlin, one of 
the toughest anti-communist cities 
in the world, has no numbers on its 
police badges. 

There is also good reason to be- 
lieve that the Communists have 
had a more concrete return on 
their efforts. All through the sum- 
mer and into the fall of 1950 inci- 
dents in various towns showed that 
the police were either incapable of 
dealing firmly with communist 
demonstrators or were unwilling to 
do so—or both. Some stood around 
and watched illegal placards being 
posted, others fell back when the 
Communists showed fight. 

In the areas which border on the 
Soviet zone the Communists have 
also tried to intimidate judges, 
state’s attorneys and other officials. 
Anyone living in this long frontier 
belt is still bound to think twice 
when a Communist drops a word 
of advice along the lines of, “We 
know who our friends are, and we 
know what to do with our enemies. 
If we ever felt like moving in we 
could be here in an hour.” They 
could, too. A force of 30 Soviet 
divisions and more than 50,000 
German communist troops stands 
ready east of the zonal line to back 
up this threat. 

Very recently a man was arrested 
in one of the border provinces for 
selling postcard pictures of Stalin 
to peasants. The price was eight 
marks each, a good chunk of a 
German farmer’s earnings. But they 
sold like hot cakes. The peddler’s 
irresistible argument was that the 
Russians would attack soon, and 
that anyone who flashed his pic- 


ture of Stalin would be allowed to 
keep his land. 

Economic troubles are made to 
order for Communists in Germany 
as everywhere else. But in addition 
to belaboring the genuinely uneven 
distribution of wealth, instigating 
strikes and increasing friction in 
the usual manner, the Communists 
have worked out new ways of ex- 
ploiting poverty and social injustice. 

Last summer anonymous bene- 
factors claiming the support of 
Catholic welfare groups or Social 
Democratic organizations travelled 
around Gerniany offering poor 
children free vacations. e par- 
ents were told that their children 
would spend three healthful weeks 
at the sea shore or in the country 
in the eastern zone. Transporta- 
tion, board, lodging, clothes, pocket 
money and athletics would cost a 
total of $3.50—14 marks. 

Thousands of mothers from as 
far west as Aachen, from Bavaria 
and the Ruhr saw their children off 
with joyful tears. What most of 
these parents never suspected was 
that these summer camps were com- 
munist indoctrination centers. When 
the first kids returned, brown and 
beaming, their gift shirts were the 
bright blue of the Free German 
Youth. And several hundred of 
them quickly applied what they had 
learned in camp by forming 12 new 
communist youth cells. 

Ignorance and fear are natural 
allies of communist infiltration. 
Another, just as valuable, is greed. 
The three very often go together. 

One day last July, the official 
Party newspaper in western Ger- 
many, the Free People, put out a 
large special reconstruction edition. 
The idea was to raise money by 
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selling space to local firms and 
sponsors, such as in a fraternity 
dance p . The success was 
notable. Duesseldorf, where the 
paper is printed, is the financial 
capital of the Ruhr. The local 
firms which bought five full pa 
of institdtional advertising included 
some of the biggest construction 
companies in Germany. 

is was a strange lot of animals 
to be paying their way into a com- 
munist corral, and public outcry 
followed at once. Later the Amer- 
ican High Commissioner in an 
official report revealed that com- 
panies were buying protection, on 
the old Chicago model, against 


sabotage in their factories, or just 
to be safe when the Communists 
take over western Germany. 

The appeal to the profit instinct 
is one of the most productive in the 


Party’s repertoire. Great and va- 
ried advantage lies in luring busi- 
nessmen and manufacturers into 
shady deals for high profit. The 
businessman is led to defy Allied 
and western German trade regula- 
tions. He provides the East with 
special machinery and equipment, 
or strategic materials like copper 
and steel alloys which help break 
Soviet bottlenecks. Or he fences 
cheap eastern consumers goods 
which are smuggled into the west- 
ern zones, thereby depriving the 
state of revenue, undercutting 
home production and increasing un- 
employment. The Party gets a large 
rakeoff on traffic in both directions 
and uses the western currency earn- 
ings to undermine its helpers. In 
spite of controls this illegal inter- 
zonal trade is enormous and is 
known to. everyone. 

The Party prefers to operate 
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through its own middlemen in or- 
der to keep a close check on the 
transactions. For this purpose it 
has set up several large export- 
import firms in western Germany 
which always remain technically 
just inside the law. It also has a 
string of smaller agents who are 
either unknown or difficult to 
trace. One classic example turned 
up by accident not long ago. A 
little man in a shabby suit walked 
into his bank in Duesseldorf, took 
his place in line before the teller’s 
window and finally set about de- 
posi over 800,000 marks, about 
$200,000, to his account. Just by 
chance the man in line behind him 
was a tax collector who figured, as 
tax collectors will, that something 
was rotten. 

Investigation showed that the 
little man was a Party member and 
had been a coal miner until a year 
before when he was ordered to get 
into interzonal trade. He had pros- 
pered, he said, and now owned two 
trucks. But neither his story nor 
his books could explain the 800,000 
marks. Further probing revealed 
that the money had come from a 
communist straw man in west Ber- 
lin. It was intended to buy Ruhr 
steel. Like most of his other pur- 
chases, the little man was to con- 
clude this deal in cash. No records 
were to be kept, no em 
invoices to show how the eastern 
German government bought its 
steel and got it past the western 
embargo into the Soviet zone. 

There is no doubt that this trans- 
action would have been as success- 
ful as so many others before and 
since. But there was unforeseen 
delay at one point. The little man 
felt uncomfortable at having to 
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my aap of the Party’s money 
ome until things got moving 

. So he decided to put it in 
the bank till it was needed. 

Conservative German officials es- 
timate that the Communist Party 
in western Germany makes an an- 
nual clear profit of at least 10 mil- 
lion marks—almost 2% million 
dollars—in this branch of com- 
merce. But even so large a sum 
is thought to be only a fraction of 
the Party’s yearly needs in. this 
one area. 

The Party budget supports or 
contributes to something like 50 
crypto-communist organizations 
which cover practically every field 
of interest in western Germany. 
They include outfits like the “Ger- 
man Working Committee for Agri- 
culture and Forestry,” the “Cul- 
tural Union of Germany’s Demo- 
cratic Revival,” the “United Vic- 
tims of Fascism,” the ubiquitous 
“Peace Committees” and “Na- 
tional Front Committees,” and the 
“Social Democratic Action” in 
which the Communists coolly adopt 
the name of one of their worst 
enemies. 

The money is used to pay agents 
who circulate openly and officially 
in considerable number as lecturers, 
apologists, open hearted patriots 
and visiting intellectuals. It pays 
the bills of establishments like the 
religious articles shop in Frankfurt, 
which has a far larger turnover of 
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communist 
crucifixes. 

Secret couriers, spies, informers, 
kidnapers and party loyalty inves- 
tigators eat up funds. The Com- 
munist Party in western Germany 
is composed of 80,000 members 
who, for all their presumable en- 
thusiasm, are indifferent dues 
payers. Nevertheless, until the Brit- 
ish requisitioned it in October, 
Party headquarters in Duesseldorf 
was the largest, best equipped 
Party building in the western Re- 
public. And in the old tradition the 
underground Party apparatus is 
perhaps twice as large as the visible 
organization. 

The Communists in Germany, 
with the Russians behind them, are 
playing for huge stakes. The pres- 
sure on western Germany. is ruth- 
less, unremitting. There is no rea- 
son to believe that it will ever 
slacken as long as the Soviet bloc 
adjoins in the east. But until it 
does slacken there will be no gen- 
uine, stable peace in Europe. 

The western world now rec 
nizes the Germans as indispensable 
allies. It does not, however, seem 
to realize how weak and confused 
these allies are. The job in Ger- 
many right now is to encourage the 
physical health and moral courage 
the people need to stand fast. Until 
these qualities have been restored 
Germany will remain an uncertain 
sector of the western front. an 
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@ A THEATRICAL critic, famed for his barbs, walked out in the middle of 
a boring Broadway play, hurried to his typewriter, and wrote: 
“It took Sir William Ramsey 16 years to discover helium; the Curies 


30 years to find radium; yet in five minutes this play produces tedium.” 
—Avery Hokes 
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1950: Year of Upsets 


BY RED BARBER 
Sports Director, Columbia Broadcasting System 


Every year brings its quota of upsets in the 
world of sport—records fall, favorites fail, 
and the wayside is cluttered with champions 
who finally hit the end of the trail. But in 
1950, Jinx and Bugaboo and all the Gremlins 
worked overtime, and Old Man Upset was 
the only undisputed champ of the fiscal year. 


For MOsT FANS, the greatest of all upsets of 1950 was the defeat 
of Joe Louis by Ezzard Charles. King Joe had come out of retire- 
ment to take on a man seven years his junior, and, as far as many 
experts were concerned, the Champ had already Jost to Father Time 
when he got into the ring. His loss was still tough to take. 
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THe BIGcest coup in the history of basketball was pulled off in 1950 
by an underdog team. Nobody gave CCNY a chance in the pre- 
season ratings. Bradley was the hot-shot choice. So CCNY won both 
NCAA and Invitation tournaments (by beating Bradley) and that’s 
the only time a team has won both of basketball's grand prizes. 


CONTINUED 
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Crepit Ben Hocan with the greatest golf upset of any year. He upset 
the experts, the doctors, the insurance company that was sure he 
would never play golf again after a near-fatal accident. Hogan 
not only played again. In June, 1950, he beat Lloyd ea by 


four strokes for the greatest of golfdom’s prizes—the U. 5. Open. 
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EXPERTS AND FANS named the Dodgers to retain the National League 
pennant in 1950. Philadelphia's Whiz Kids were good, was the consensus, 
but not ripe enough. So what happened? The Whiz Kids paced the 
Dodgers all season, were carried by them into the final game, then 
took home the whole big ball of wax on Dick Sisler’s three-run homer. 


CONTINUED 
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Even the stop-watches were upset in 1950. A baseball king toppled from his throne, 
At the Millrose Games Don Gehrmann through no fault of his own. Ted Wil- 
“beat” Fred Wilt in the Wanamaker _liams injured an elbow, was out of action 
Mile. But both runners were timed at . for two months, was not on Associated 
4:09 3/5. Later decision was reversed. Press all-stars for first time since 1946. 
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A new swimming star popped up to beat In the Davis Cup matches, US.’s mighty 
a seemingly unbeatable Jap. John Mar- Ted Schroeder (background) was beaten 
shall, Yale man from Australia, beat fly- in the opening match by Australia’s sen- 
ing-fish Furuhashi’s 400-meter mark and sational young Ken McGregor, and the 
bettered four other world swim records. amazing Aussies went on to take the Cup. 
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Fishing? Canadian Navy Commander Mc- 
Intyre, fishing from a rowboat, hooked 
a big one, fought it for 1 hour, 20 
minutes, finally landed a 977-pound 
fish, largest bluefin tuna ever caught. 


, L. 
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Champions fell, records fell—and great 
men left the sporting scene. Connie 
Mack, 87 years old, baseball’s most re- 
markable living legend, relinquished his 
post as manager of the Philadelphia A’s. 
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At least one stalwart female upset the 
sacred male records. In trapshooting, an 
18-year-old named Joan Pfleuger won the 
Grand American, first time in history of 
the sport a woman has won this event. 


Noor, a brown stretch-runner from Ire- 
land, upset all the dope sheets by trim- 
ming Citation to win the Santa Anita. 
Citation, trying to set $1,000,000 money 
record, met Noor three times, lost thrice. 

CONTINUED 
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IN FOOTBALL, shed your tears for the Notre Dame team. Heirs to one 
of the great modern records—no defeats since 1945—they bum into 
Purdue and lost 28-14. This picture, showing linesman Dick Cotter 
returning in tears to the locker room, epitomizes the dampened spirit 
of Notre Dame for a good part of the season. They lost more than one. 
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No upsetrer of records, but certainly the most upsetting athlete of 
the year was Gussie Moran. Her comeliness and her attention to eye- 
catching costumes have overshadowed her playing ability. In Gussie’s 
debut as a tennis pro, a veteran professional named Pauline Betz 
Addie gave her a real lacing in straight sets—in 33 minutes flat. B & 
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You Can 


Grow 
Your Own 


Orchids 


BY JEAN HERSEY 


@ rr ALL BEGAN on our first trip to 
Guatemala. We fell in love with a 
flower that grew in the patio of 
our hotel. It was shell pink with 
waxlike petals, subtly fragrant, 
lovely. And in the heart of the 
blossom there grew a perfect half- 
inch replica of a tiny white-robed 
nun, complete, demure with folded 
hands and head bowed in prayer. 
“This,” we said, “we must grow at 
home.” 

But then we learned that our 
precious plant was an orchid. Not 
our idea of an orchid, surely; had 
it been the exotic purple flower that 
belongs on dance frocks and moon- 
lit verandas we’d have known bet- 
ter than to think of growing it at 
home. But it was an orchid, none- 
theless. And to us that meant it 
would be expensive, that it would 
take seven years to bloom, that it 
would die the instant it left lush, 
tropical Guatemala. 

Still, we weren’t especially timid 
by nature, either of us. We hadn’t 
quailed before the lily someone had 
given us at Eastertime, and it had 
actually survived and bloomed 
again the following season, and 
there was that wild winter we'd 
raised mushrooms in the cellar. We 
had grown up on the orchid myth, 
but that flower in the pension was 
so wonderful, we decided to take a 
chance. There in Guatemala in the 
sunshine anything seemed possible 
and all of it good. 

Thus it came about that, some 
weeks later, Bob returned from the 
New York customs office with a 
huge paper parcel. He dumped it 
on the floor, and out spilled dozens 
of newly fumigated, government- 
inspected nubbly objects—orchid 
plants all and utterly foreign to our 
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city apartment house floor. How 
different they had looked growing 
in that Guatemalan garden! 

Our friends didn’t help. “Or- 
chids,” they exclaimed, “but no one 
can grow orchids in a regular house 
—you have obviously gone mad.” 

Maybe we had, but we dared not 
admit it. Frantically we cast about 
for sources of information. Right 
away we met Latin—long Latin 
names, each of which sounded like 
a whole sentence in a foreign lan- 
guage. Orchid growers seemed not 
to speak English at all. And what 
was a pseudo bulb, and why? 

We bought a book on orchids. 
That was worse. It discussed the 
varying temperature differences be- 
tween range two, range five and 
range seven. 

After the books failed us, we 
haunted orchid growers. I can’t 
blame them for being impatient 
with that couple who were forever 
asking stupid questions, but it was 
like pulling teeth to get any infor- 
mation from the experts. 

We finally faced the truth: we 
and the orchids would have to work 
this thing out together. 

And this we did. 

We made a million mistakes, but 
they all proved how cooperative or- 
chids can be. It seems you just can’t 
kill an orchid. Theirs is a strong 
and tropical lust for life! 

You can slow them up, though. 
Not realizing that the roots need 
air as well as water and must dry 
out between times, at first we kept 
them too wet. Some roots rotted, 
but when we discovered our error, 
and withheld water, the plants sent 
down new rootlets. 

Another time, when we were 
away on vacation, they didn’t get 





You don’t need a green 
thumb, or even a purple one 
—you can grow orchids in 
your home. This amateur’s 
discovery is as dreamy 

as a recipe for Chanel #5, 

a way to make mink out 

of a mouse—but it works! 





any water. The orchid, like the 
camel, stores up moisture ahead for 
the droughts of its native clime, so 
our plants merely took this as an- 
other drought and drew on their 
own resources—their water-filled 
fleshy foliage. Though they did 
shrivel some, when we returned 
and again gave them water regu- 
larly, they promptly fattened up. 
In a few days they were as good as 
before. In fact, certain of the plants 
threw flower spikes earlier that 
year. The lack of water had scared 
them. 

(One way of hurrying some or- 
chids into bloom is to keep them 
dry right after they have made their 
customary season’s growth. Their 
great desire to reproduce them- 
selves, and theirs is a passionate 
urge, will push them towards the 
production of seed and immedi- 
ately cause them to send up flower 
stalks. ) 

That’s the kind of lore we 
learned by sheer trial and error 
on our Guatemalan hodgepodge 
of plants—ranging from six-foot 
stalks, each with 125 blooms, to six- 
inch plants putting forth thumb- 
nail orchids. Side by side they all 
grew, in spite of our steam heat. 
And their exuberant health explod- 
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ed these popular orchid fallacies: 


It takes seven years for an orchid 
to flower for you. 

No. Many of ours bloomed in a 
few weeks. Always buy plants in 
bud or near it, and they will flower 
very soon, and annually thereafter. 

Orchids need constant care and 
hovering. 

No. We give ours no more care 
than a begonia or a pot of ivy. Five 
minutes a day will keep six plants 
in perfect shape. A thorough water- 
ing twice a week (only once, if 
they’re in a glass case): it’s as sim- 
ple as that. 

Orchids need special high tem- 
peratures day and night. 

No. The average house temper- 
ature of 60 to 70 degrees by day, 
and 50 to 60 degrees by night is 
ideal. The night drop in tempera- 
ture insures an abundance of 
blooms. To keep cold draughts 
from blowing down their necks a 
layer of cellophane may be placed 
between the plants and the window. 

Orchids need a great deal of sun. 

No. An east or west window is 
the perfect location for an indoor 
orchid garden. In a south window 
the plants will actually need protec- 
tion from the sun, except from 
November through February. They 
do need plenty of light, though. We 
guarantee it by shining a 100-watt 
bulb from a bridge lamp on them a 
few hours at dusk. For this added 
“daylight” our orchids reward us 
by furious growth and large blooms. 

Orchids are too expensive. 

No. You can spend $100, but 
dozens and dozens of varieties—in- 
cluding the familiar purple cattley- 
as—cost only three to five dollars. 
A plant in bud costs no more than 
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a corsage, and instead of fading in 
a few days it will be blooming for 
years! What is more—from that 
single plant you will eventually 
have several. 

Orchids must have a special 
greenhouse. 

No. You don’t need an estate, 
a gardener, a greenhouse. Many of 
our orchids grow loose in our living 
room window. Our most elaborate 
equipment is a small glass case. 

Orchids need more humidity 
than. the average house provides. 

Anyone who has seen these ex- 
otic beauties trailing their fragrant 
flowers from jungle trees in the 
steaming cloud forests of Central 
America will wonder. And so did 
we. But there are simple ways of 
increasing humidity in our steam 
heated era, ways which help the 
family as well as the orchids! 

The first way is to grow plants 
in trays of pebbles and water with 
each orchid pot raised above the 
water line. Using a small bulb 
sprayer syringe the foliage daily. 
You could also try our special in- 
vention. Set a light bulb on its side 
in the pebble tray—among the pots 
but above the water line. Cover the 
bulb with an empty flower pot (also 
on its side), leaving part of the 
pot under water. Over this pot, 
drape a wash cloth, its ends trailing 
in the water. Like a wick the cloth 
perpetually soaks up water. The 
hot light bulb combined with mois- 
ture brings about constant evapora- 
tion, as is testified to by a small and 
delightful curl of continually rising 
steam. 

Still another way of increasing 
humidity is to enclose the plants in 
a well-ventilated orchidarium or 
glass case set against the window. 





YOU CAN GROW YOUR OWN ORCHIDS 


If you can put up a shelf you can 
make an orchidarium, or you can 
buy one at a nursery. Simply re- 
place the back boards of an old- 
fashioned, glass-doored china cup- 
board with glass, set it against the 
window and you have a perfect or- 
chid house. Even a large glass 
aquarium with a glass cover will 
grow a few small plants. And 
one plant will thrive under a bell 
jar with an air space around the 
bottom. 

Whether you grow one orchid or 
a dozen, whether you like orchid- 
ariums or prefer plants loose in the 
house, whether you stick to the 
florist’s purple cattleyas or branch 
out to the thousands of other 


shapes, colors, scents in the orchid 


———e ORCHIDS IN YOUR WINDOW——— 


world—once you commence grow- 
ing orchids you are lost! 

Now several flowering seasons 
away from that first white nun or- 
chid in Guatemala, we find our 
house spilling over with these ex- 
otic beauties. They bloom on the 
kitchen window sill, they enhance 
the dining room. At one end of the 
living room thrives a small indoor 
garden presided over by these aris- 
tocrats from the jungles. Each year 
we try new varieties; each year new 
successes startle and excite us. And 
we are more than ever convinced 
that no winter pastime is gayer or 
more pleasantly absorbing. 

Go buy an orchid plant, give it 
five minutes a day, and you'll see 
what I mean! ae 


All Year Round 
. try this starting collection. It’s beginner-proof! The approximate prices 

are for large plants, each of which will have many flower stalks. If you'll 
settle for smaller plants, you can reduce even this low price to a third! 

For winter glamor: 

Cattleya Percivaliana, the rosy purple orchid with the 

frilled, crimson throat 

To bloom in the spring: 

Cattleya Mossiae, lavender with yellow markings 

For summer: 

Cattleya Gaskelliana, 

inches across! 

And in the fall: 

Oncidium varicosum Rogersii (Butterfly Orchid)—two to 


five flower stalks, each with dozens of reddish-brown barred, 
gold orchids 


$5.50 
6.50 


a huge, rose-tinted orchid, nine 





5.50 


Total $24.00 © 
For another $10 to $15 you can get this equipment: trays and pebbles for pots 
to grow on . . . tweezers for removing old dried fiber . . . sharp knife and 
scissors for pruning and trimming . . . long-spout watering can . . . rubber 
bulb sprayer for daily syringe . . . old tooth brush for washing off foliage 
every week or so . . . thermometer and humidity gauge . . . plastic labels if 


you want to know which plant is which . . . light bulb and wire for adding 
humidity. 
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Howdy Doody, Mr. Smith 


BY JAY KAYE 


Who’s responsible for the greatest influence on American 
small fry since bubble gum? A Smith named Bob, that’s who 


®@ THE SCREAMING double line that 
slowly edged its way up to Jordan 
Marsh’s in Boston one day last 
September was five blocks long. A 
store gendarme, stationed at the 
front entrance, took one look at the 
human snake, whistled softly, then 
exclaimed, “My gosh, this is the 
biggest crowd yet. We've clocked 
off more than 20,000 already and 
there’s still no end in sight.” 

The policeman wasn’t the only 
one who was impressed. So was 
everyone else. Everyone else, that 
is, except Bob Smith, the fellow 
they had come to see. To him, for 
a personal appearance, such extrav- 
agant manifestations of fan adula- 
tion are by no means unusual. 
Smith, a resourceful 33-year-old 
who in the past three years has 
made himself a national figure 
largely by talking to himself, is the 
creator, the voice and the brain of 
Howdy Doody, a _ loose-jawed, 
pitcher-eared puppet who has won 
an affectionate place in the hearts 
of devoted American small fry. 

His NBC television audience in 
the 49 cities that see him “live” or 
on kinescope film two weeks later 
is reliably estimated at 8,000,000, 
a somewhat astronomical figure 


which pushes him ahead of Hop- 
along Cassidy or any other juve- 
nile attraction in the video race for 
junior’s attention. With the possible 
exception of a few die-hard de- 
tractors, the Howdy Doody jugger- 
naut has invaded every dwelling 
with children from two to eight— 
by way of ‘elevision, records, comic 
books and the thousand and one 
mass-produced articles that carry 
his name—and today’s youngsters 
are more aware of freckle-faced 
Howdy than earlier generations 
ever were of the idols of their day. 

Bob Smith’s part in Howdy’s 
considerable fame rests almost 
solely on his own winning person- 
ality, his agreeable if not first class 
baritone and the voice he uses for 
Howdy, a puzzling sort of falsetto, 
limited in range and volume but 
suitable to the microphone-assisted 
delivery of television. His fortune, 
however, rests on different things. 
Besides his output as a performer, 
and by far the most interesting to 
the Collector of Internal Revenue, 
he owns all rights to the character 
and the name of Howdy Doody. 
This brings him a small fortune in 
royalties from the mumbo jumbo 
of products bearing his likeness and 
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his name. Not since the days of 
Mickey Mouse, has there been such 
an influence on the world of juve- 
nile belongings as Howdy Doody. 
Everything from wrist watches to 
fur-collared snow suits bear his 
stamp. And now in production are 
wall decorations, story books and 
bicycle horns like the one Clarabell 
uses on the show. 

Last year, for example, loyal 
tots, goggly with excitement, 
bought over 15,000,000 Howdy 
Doody comic books and about 500,- 
000 record albums. They clam- 
oured incessantly for such mass- 
produced items as Howdy Doody 
jeans, sweatshirts, belts, swim suits, 
hats, ice cream, cookies, lamps and 
even wallpaper. The gross income 
of this multifarious industry added 
up to well over $15,000,000 with 
Bob Smith clearing royalties rang- 
ing from 2% to 10 per cent. 

For the privilege of having How- 
dy Doody deliver blurbs for their 
products, five carefully chosen tele- 
vision sponsors each pay in the 
neighborhood of $6,500 a week— 
and they consider themselves fortu- 
nate to do so. Reasons for their 
pleasure are not hard to find. When 
a candy sponsor commissioned 
Howdy to stress a new cocoanut 
bar, he did it so effectively that 
over a quarter of a million extra 
bars were sold by the end of the 
week. When Howdy offered a 
premium to all who visited his 
shoe sponsor, the sponsor, after 
checking, reported that Howdy’s 
words had been responsible for 
bringing over two and a half mil- 
lion people to his chain of estab- 
lishments. One grateful executive 
claims that Howdy Doody alone 
pulled him out of the red, increas- 
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ing his business 42 per cent; when 
a chocolate drink sponsor offered 
a Howdy Doody mug in return for 
a jar top, 100,000 jars moved across 
the counters the first day. 

The secret of Howdy Doody’s 
success as a huckster is a matter 
which perplexes psychologists and 
those oracles of the entertainment 
world who profess to know what 
makes for success in show business. 
They are thrown for a complete 
loss when it comes to explaining 
why Howdy Doody is better re- 
ceived than the rest. Although he 
has come to be called “the highest 
priced piece of lumber in the 
United States” there are far hand- 
somer puppets to be found on the 
television screen. Although better 
than mediocre, the stories heard 
on the Howdy Doody Show break 
no new ground. And though they 
concede that his byplay with the 
kids is at times a spellbinding bit 
of showmanship, among experts in 
such matters it is well established 
that although Smith is clean of 
limb and jaw and a fair-to-middlin’ 
actor, handsomer and perhaps more 
talented performers are drawing 
unemployment insurance. 

There is one conceivable expla- 
nation of why Howdy Doody has 
stirred up more shrill excitement 
than any other television person- 
ality aimed at the two-to-seven 
group. ‘Though few would deny 
that Smith earns his portion of the 
fabulous intake, Howdy Doody’s 
ascent to stardom has not been a 
single-handed effort. Rather, it has 
been the combined efforts of a 
group of people—among them 
writer Eddie Kean, producer Roger 
Muir, director Bob Rippen, pup- 
peteer Rhoda Mann—single of 
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purpose, unselfish, each superla- 
tively good at his own job. 
Considerable, if not the majority 
of the credit goes to the foresight 
of 35-year-old Martin Stone, a 
shrewd, hard-working attorney- 
turned producer who was the first 
to see the countless exploitation 
and merchandising ideas to be de- 
veloped from a puppet on tele- 
vision. Always with an eye to 
exploitation, Stone has watched 
over Howdy’s development, nur- 
tured it and, at times, fumed about 
it like a choleric parent until this 
year, a little more than 36 months 
later, the rewards of his foresight 
will have feathered his nest to the 
tune of nearly a million dollars. 
Stone’s contract with Smith calls 
for a 50-50 split on the gross income 
from all of Howdy Doody’s enter- 
prises, a healthy arrangement in 
view of the fact that any Howdy 
Doody promotion is now a smash. 


SmirH likes to think the secret 
of his success as an emcee is “sin- 
cerity.” It is more probably a tri- 
umph of personality and his ability 
to get along with people. People 
like Smith. He makes no pretense 
at trying to be or wanting to 
be anybody other than himself. 
Neither an actor, a commentator 
nor comedian, his natural handling 
of people at times makes him ap- 
pear to be a fusion of all three. 

“Too many radio emcees are 
smart alecs,” a buddy of his said 
not so long ago. “They kid the day- 
lights out of a contestant just to 
get giggles and they’re too busy 
trying to show off their own smart- 
ness to find out much about the 
guest from the audience. Bob’s 
different. He’s a terrific feeder and 


his contestants, whether they are 
adults or children, are always the 
stars of his show.” 

Children, especially, can be mur- 
der on an ad lib program. A bou- 
quet of microphones and the 
broiler heat of television lights 
either stunts them into unsociable 
silence or causes them to break out 
with remarks that give the censors 
a form of temporary paralysis, 

At the mercy of 30 to 35 chubby- 
cheeked youngsters who sit stolidly 
on the cramped bleacher seats of 
the Peanut Gallery and who par- 
ticipate in stunts ranging from a 
contest in feeding baby goats to a 
brisk game of musical chairs, Smith 
must always be prepared for the 
unexpected. A case in point oc- 
curred while he was showing an old 
film and commenting on portions 
of the action in an apartment 
house. Smith asked a little girl from 
the Peanut Gallery, “What does 
the superintendent in your apart- 
ment house do?” 

“He collects the rent,” she re- 
plied. 

“That’s fine,” said Smith, but as 
he started to move to the next 
child, the little girl added, “And he 
has coffee with my mommy every 
morning!” 

One little boy, momentarily in- 
terested in only his own predica- 
ment, called out from the Gallery. 
“Hey, Uncle Bob,” he yelled di- 
rectly into the overhead micro- 
phones, “where’s the Johnny 
around here?” 

By and large, Howdy Doody is 
long on spontaneous action, short 
on coherence. Smith delights his 
juveniles by spiritedly chasing 
Clarabell, taking prat falls and get- 
ting squirted in the eye with a 
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seltzer bottle. From time to time, 
Buffalo Bob, great white chief of 
the Sigafoose Indians, as he is 
known to the kids, struggles man- 
fully with the Flapdoodle, an inge- 
nious gadget which produces any- 
thing he needs simply by the turn 
of a handle, the Scopedoodle, his 
movie projector, and the Doo- 
hickey, the ticker tape contraption 
on which he receives news and 
messages. Educational features and 
“messages” are subtly woven into 
the shenanigans with a sort of 
finesse that may seem inadequate 
to adults but which glides home to 
the mark with the youngsters. 

No ventriloquist, Smith must 
stay out of the camera’s eye when 
he is speaking for Howdy. A rather 
curious prompting setup provides 
him with his speeches. Hand-let- 
tered on enormous placards placed 
strategically offstage, Smith’s dia- 
logue is printed in black letters. 
Howdy’s is in red. 


Born 1N Buffalo’s Cold Springs 
section 34 years ago, Robert Emil 
Schmidt was the son of a vigorous, 
iron-willed carpenter. He was less 
than four when the family moved 


to a big two-family house on 
Roehrer Avenue where the four 
Schmidt children grew up, all with 
some musical ability but with kid 
brother Bob the inveterate musi- 
cian. To the best of his recollec- 
tion, by the time Bob was eight, 
he was playing the piano well. He 
played the piano and drums in the 
orchestra at Masten Park High 
School and, filling in for absentees, 
took a crack at every other instru- 
ment in the band. Besides the 
piano and drums, he now plays the 
accordion, guitar, ukulele,’ string 
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bass, trumpet, sax, clarinet, trom- 
bone, tuba and such novelty instru- 
ments as the tonette, the slide 
whistle and the sweet potato. 

When Bob was 15 he formed a 
vocal trio, named it The High 
Hatters and had no trouble land- 
ing after-school jobs around Buf- 
falo. He later organized the Road- 
side Players and played leads for 
a season of summer stock, then 
joined his brother in the juke box 
business and eventually wound up 
working at the Adam, Meldrum 
and Anderson department store. 

It was here, somewhere between 
the third floor lamp department 
where he worked and the first floor 
men’s underwear department where 
she worked, that he met velvet- 
eyed Mildred Metz who, as Mrs. 
Smith, now presides over the 
fashionable New Rochelle house- 
hold which includes pint-sized 
Robin who is nine, pug-nosed Ron- 
nie who is seven and a half, and 
a pair of fidgety Welsh Corgis, 
Toddler and Happy Talk. 

Smith’s first good fortune as a 
solo performer came in 1942 when 
the Corning Glass Works hired 
him to act as producer, director 
and emcee for their all-employee 
radio program in close-by Elmira. 
In 1944, he moved back to his old 
stgnd at WBEN, Buffalo, with an 
audience participation show and 
became a well-known local person- 
ality and eventually captured the 
eye of WNBC officials on the look- 
out for a personality to charm their 
early-morning radio listeners. They 
offered Smith the job and on Au- 
gust 5, 1946, he took over as the 
NBC flagship station’s wakeup man 
in New York. It was his first im- 
portant radio assignment and every 





HOWDY DOODY, MR. SMITH 


morning from 6:30 to 8:30 it pro- 
vided him an opportunity to sing, 
play the piano, wisecrack and spin 
records. 

At 8:30, when everyone else was 
dashing off to the office, Smith’s 
working day was over and, as the 
months went on, time began to 
drag. He began to scratch around 
for more work. Triple-B Ranch 
was his answer—a Saturday morn- 
ing children’s quiz program with a 
western format. As part of his own 
chores on Triple-B Ranch, Smith 
adopted an alter voice named 
Elmer—a trick voice he’d used in 
Buffalo to carry on improvised 
conversations with his engineer, 
speaking both parts of the dialogue. 
Elmer’s standard greeting was 


“Well, howdy doody, kids!” The 
name Elmer didn’t ring a bell with 
the youngsters. Elmer became How- 


dy Doody to them. 

Students in Smithiana know 
what happened next. The kids set 
up a cry to see Howdy Doody in 
person and Smith went looking for 
a ways and means of putting him 
on television. With the help of 
Martin Stone, Smith assembled a 
crew of workers (most of whom 
are still the mainstay of the Howdy 
Doody Show) and the way turned 
out to be a weekly sustaining series 
called “NBC Puppet Playhouse.” 
Howdy was just one of several pup- 
pets then and not the same doll 
that he is now. He had tousled 
sandy hair, a pointed, Pinocchio- 
like nose and different clothes, but 
he created a sort of mass frenzy 
from the start. His audience ex- 
panded quickly and soon Niles 
Trammel, at that time President 
of NBC, gave him three half-hour 
periods a week and then, three 


months later, his present five-times- 
a-week schedule. 

Within six months of his big- 
time debut, Howdy Doody had a 
hold over his youthful audience 
which amounted to practically 
mass mesmerism. Children flooded 
him with gifts, and mailed him 
thousands of letters. Parents looked 
to him to drop the casual pieces of 
advice they had been hammering at 
their offspring for years. 

By the same token, parents trem- 
bled fearfully if Howdy uttered 
something counter to their doctrine, 
for they knew that his words would 
be instantly embraced by the im- 
pressionable young. One woman 
wrote asking why Howdy always 
blinks his eyes when he talks. She 
said: “Now my son goes around 
blinking all the time.” 

Newspapers reported that the 
victims of a theft in Paterson, New 
Jersey, claimed they were watching 
Howdy Doody at the time the crime 
was committed, and they fixed the 
time of the theft at between four 
and five in the afternoon. At the 
trial, the accused man’s attorney 
leaped to his feet and cried, “Your 
Honor will take judicial cognizance 
of the fact that Howdy Doody 
doesn’t go on until 5:30. Everybody 
knows that!” ' 

In the spring of 1948, the po- 
litical campaigns were raging across 
the country. Howdy, not to be 
outdone, campaigned for President 
of the kids. In the midst of his 
whirling tour, youngsters were 
startled one afternoon to find him 
covered with bandages. Smith ex- 
plained that Howdy, after meeting 
up with his competitors, Mr. 
Dewey and Mr. Stassen, had de- 
cided to have his face lifted. After 
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a few weeks the bandages were 
removed and—presto!—a new 
Howdy Doody appeared. He didn’t 
even resemble the old one. 

The unvarnished reason for the 
switch was that puppeteer Frank 
Paris, who had been operating the 
puppets on the show and who had 
designed the original Howdy Doody 
doll, suddenly left the station’s em- 
ploy and, claiming that he had cre- 
ated and therefore owned Howdy, 
started proceedings to restrain 
Smith and the network from using 
the puppet. In the suit, which has 
yet to come up, he is asking $200,- 
000 in damages and an injunction 
against the continued use of the 
name. To continue the show, 


Smith swiftly improvised the idea 
of a new face but kept the name. 
bandages 


The stayed on long 
enough for artists Bob Allen and 
Melvin Shaw of the Walt Disney 
Studios in Hollywood to design 
and whittle the new and present 
Howdy which cost Smith $1,200. 

Thanks to Howdy, Smith’s career 
has towered to a point from which 
he can look ahead to even greater 
glories. Actually, Smith has been 
in the bigtime less than four years, 
yet for the third consecutive time 
he’ll make headlines again this 
year when the Treasury Depart- 
ment discloses his before-taxes in- 
come for 1950, a figure he might 
easily double if he could be three 
places at once, and if he could 
accept all of the fat offers that pile 


SERVICE WITH A SMILE 


up on his desk. Last year, Smith 
was offered personal appearance 
dates in 35 cities with a minimum 
guarantee of $3,000 for each per- 
formance, plus a percentage of the 
gate, but he turned them down 
because at the time he was still 
doubling between the Howdy 
Doody Show and his early morning 
broadcasts over WNBC, a chore he 
relinquished to bandleader Skitch 
Henderson early last summer. 
Outside of purely commercial 
distinctions, Howdy Doody has re- 
ceived almost every available re- 
ward of fame except an honorary 
college degree and even that he 
may get next June. Howdy has 
been directly responsible for bring- 
ing Smith more diplomas, awards 
and decorations than you could 
shake a stick at. Viewing his career 
with Howdy in retrospect, however, 
Smith is inclined to depreciate the 
sum of his achievements. The ac- 
tor’s instinct in him _ inevitably 
forces the ham that lives inside him 
to brood over the fact that most of 
the awards are made in Howdy’s 
name. In dark moments like these, 
Smith undoubtedly considers ways 
and means of snuffing out the thing 
he has created, but such thoughts 
are not entertained for long. “It’s 
gotten so that I couldn’t get along 
without Howdy,” he says with un- 
concealed, almost maudlin affec- 
tion. “He’s my pal, a flesh and 
blood buddy. The rest of my life 
without him? Never!” as 





@ ANNOYED ON Account of the non-delivery of some goods he had ordered, 
a dealer wired to a firm of manufacturers: “Cancel order immediately.” 
He received the reply: “Regret cannot cancel immediately. You must 


take your turn.” 


—Morris Sayers 
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Selected by 
TED MALONE 


Poetry reader for the American Broadcasting Company 


@ In ALL My 20 years of reading 
poetry over the air, I have never 
received so many thousands of re- 
quests from radio listeners for poems 
of love as I am receiving today.- 
Curious to find out which of the 
romantic poems are the modern 
favorites, I have analyzed my mail, 
anthologies, books and even people’s 
hearts, to bring together the group 


you find on the following pages. 
They represent those poems which 
somehow come closest to the emo- 
tions of people today, and fill a need 
in our confusing times. 

I hope this group will help bring 
back—as they did for me and the 
editors of PacEANT—those romantic 
years of youth which live in our 
hearts forever. 
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HOW DO I LOVE THEE? 
(from Sonnets from the Portuguese) 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


How do I love thee? Let me count the 
ways 

I love thee to the depth and breadth 
and height 

My soul can reach, when feeling out 
of sight 

For the ends of being and ideal grace. 

I love thee to the level of every day's 

Most quiet nee, by sun and candle- 
light. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for 
right 

I love thee purely, as they turn from 
praise. 

I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs and with my child- 
hood’s faith. 

I love thee with a love I seemed to 
lose 

With my lost saints. I love thee with 
the breath, 

Smiles, tears, of all my life; and, if 
God choose, 

I shall but love thee better after death. 








WE'LL GO NO MORE A 
ROVING 
George Gordon Byron 


So, we'll go no more a roving 
So late into the night, 
Though the heart be still as loving, 
And the moon be still as bright. 


For the sword outwears its sheath, 
And the soul wears out the, breast, 

And the heart must pause to breathe, 
And Love itself have rest. 


Though the night was made for loving, 
And the day returns too soon, 

Yet we'll go no more a roving 
By the light of the moon. 


A RED, RED ROSE 
Robert Burns 


O, my luve’s like a red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June; 

O, my luve’s like the melodie 
That's sweetly played in tune. 


As fair thou art, my bonnie lass, 
So deep in luve am I; 

And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry. 


Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun; 

I will luve thee still, my dear, 
While the sands o’ life shall run. 


And fare-the-weel, my only luve! 
And fare-the-weel a while! 

And I will come again, my luve, 
Though it were ten thousand mile. 
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KASHMIRI SONG 


Laurence Hope 


Pale hands I love beside the Shalimar, 
Where are you now? Who lies be- 
neath your spell? 
Whom do you lead on Rapture’s Road- 
way, far, 
Before you agonize them in fare- 
well? 


Oh, pale dispensers of my Joys and 
Pains, 
Holding the doors of Heaven and 


of Hell, 
How the hot blood rushed wilgly 
through the veins 
Beneath your touch, until you waved 
farewell. 
Pale hands, pink-tipped, like Lotus buds 
that float 
On those cool waters where we used 
to dwell, 
I would have rather felt you round my 
throat 
Crushing out life than waving me 
farewell! 

—_—— + sa 
nas => 
LIGHT 
Francis W. Bourdillon 


The night has a thousand eyes, 
The day but one; 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When its love is done. 
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SHALL I COMPARE THEE 
TO A SUMMER’S DAY? 
William Shakespeare 


Shall I compare thee to a Summer’s day? 

Thou art more lovely and more 
temporate: 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds 
of May, 

And Summer’s lease hath all too short 
a date: 

Sometime too hot the eye of heaven 
shines, 

And often is his gold complexion 
dimmed; 

And every fair from fair sometime 
declines, 

By chance or nature’s changing course 
untrimmed: 

But thy eternal Summer shall not fade 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou 
owest; 

Nor shall Death brag. thou wanderest 
in his shade, 

When in eternal lines to time thou 
growest; 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can 
see, 

So long lives this, and this gives life to 
thee. 

CONTINUED 
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THE PASSIONATE 
SHEPHERD TO HIS LOVE 
Christopher Marlowe 


Come live with me and be my Love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dales and fields 
Or woods or steepy mountain yields. 


And we will sit upon the rocks, 
And see the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


And I will make thee beds of roses 
And a thousand fragrant posies; 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle. 


A gown made of the finest wool 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Fair-lined slippers for the cold, 
With buckles of the purest gold. 


A belt of straw and ivy-buds 

With coral clasps and amber studs: 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my Love. 


The shepherd swains shall dance and 
sing 

For thy delight each May morning: 

If these delights thy mind may move, 

Then live with me and be my Love. 


Gn 


Roy Croft 


I love you, not only for what you are, 

But for what I am when I am with you. 

I love you, not only for what you have 
made of yourself, 

But for what you are making of me. 


I love you for the part of me 
That you bring out; 
I love you for putting your hand 
Into my heaped up heart 
And passing over all the foolish, weak 
things 
That you can't help dimly seeing 
there, 
And for drawing out into the light 
All the beautiful belongings 
That no one else had looked quite far 
enough to find. 


I love you because you are helping me 
to make 

Of the lumber of my life 

Not a tavern but a temple; Out of the 
works 

Of my every day 

Not a reproach but a song. 


I love you because you have done 

More than any creed could have done 

To make me good, and more than any 
fate 

Could have done to make me happy. 


You have done it without a touch, 

Without a word, without a sign. 

You have done it by being yourself. 

Perhaps that is what being a friend 
means, after all. 
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ANNABEL LEE 
Edgar Allan Poe 


It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived whom you 
may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 
And this maiden she lived with no other 
thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


I was a child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 
But we loved with a love that was more 
than love, 
I and my Annabel Lee; 
With a love that the winged seraphs of 
heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee; 


So that her highborn kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 
To shut her up in a sepulcher 
In this kingdom by the sea. 
The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me; 
Yes! that was the reason (as all men 
know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 
That the wind came out of the doud 
by night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 


But our love it was stronger by far than 
love 
Of those who were older than we, 
Of many far wiser than we; 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee: 
For the moon never beams, without 
bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the 


Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; ) VY 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down 
by the side 
Of my darling—my darling—my life 
and my bride, 
In the sepulcher there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 


I LOVE YOU 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


I love your lips when they're wet with 
wine 
And red with a wild desire; 
I love your eyes when the lovelight lies 
Lit with a passionate fire. 
I love your arms when the warm white 
flesh 
Touches mihe in a fond embrace; 
I love your hair when the strands 
enmesh 
Your kisses against my face. 


Not for me the cold, clam kiss 
Of a virgin’s bloodless love; 
Not for me the saint's white bliss, 
Nor the heart of a spotless dove. 
But give me the love that so freely gives 
And laughs at the whole world’s 
blame, 
With your body so young and warm in 
my arms, 
It sets my poor heart aflame. 


So kiss me sweet with your warm wet 
mouth, 
Still fragrant with ruby wine, 
And say with a fervor born of the South 
That your body and soul are mine. 
Clasp me close in your warm young 
arms, 
While the pale stars shine above, 
And we'll live our whole young lives 
away 
In the joys of a living love. 
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More Beauty 
for Your Money 
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A Little House Grows Up—one answer to today's high costs 


Suppose you want a house. But 
you find that you can’t buy as much 
house as you want for as little 
money as you have. 

Here’s one way to beat the prob- 
lem: You build the Basic House— 
shown in the first sketch. This gives 
you a roof over your head—two 
good bedrooms, kitchen and bath, 
and a big livingroom with a friendly 
fireplace. 

Then, as building costs come 
down or your income goes up, you 
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add to your minimum house—as 
shown in the next three sketches. 
First a garage, then a diningroom, 
and finally, a third bedroom. Thus 
the house grows up with your 
family. And because it has been 
planned with foresight, it grows 
gracefully—not helter-skelter. 

The basic beginning house can 
be managed on an income of $4000 
a year. The final full-grown home 
is handsome enough to satisfy even 
a luxurious taste. 








MORE BEAUTY FOR YOUR MONEY 
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THE Most economical house is 
shaped like a box—but a box isn’t 
beautiful. Here you have the econ- 
omy of the square shape, yet none 
of the boxiness. The large chimney 
and the small picket fence add 
much graciousness at small cost. 
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And by turning the side of the 
house toward the street, you gain 
considerable privacy. This home 
contains 19,400 cubic feet. Multiply 
this figure by the cost per-cubic-foot 
for building in your area—from 75c 
to $1 at today’s prices. 











MORE BEAUTY FOR YOUR MONEY 
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WHEN your building site has an 
ocean or some other vista to offer, 
bring the outlook inside. This house 
—designed for the seashore—fea- 
tures a grand expanse of glass facing 
the ocean. That too much glare may 
not come into the rooms, the can- 
tilevered roof is carried well over 
the terrace to form protection from 
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Home with a View—a< pleasant way to live beside the sea 


the noonday sun. This house was 
built on the rockbound coast of 
Maine, where its clean, severe mod- 
ern lines were fitting. In some other 
setting, the exterior treatment might 
have been varied—but the basic 
plan and the big window can do 
almost anywhere. The size: 11,260 
cubic feet. 

CONTINUED 
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sprawling, spacious appearance 


with 
well 


THIS SMALL one-story house 
its various appendages is 
adapted for a country house. The 
long, irregular plan makes a par- 
ticularly attractive and interesting 
exterior. Outside it has an easy- 
going, traditional charm; inside it’s 
as functional in its plan as any 
modernist might wish. The two 
massive chimneys more than pay 
their way by adding a touch of 
grandeur to the basically simple 
lines. The covered porch pulls the 
garage into the structure—making 
the house look about twice as big 
as it actually is. The feel of spa- 
ciousness is further increased by 
placing the house at the rear of the 
plot, and by framing the yard with 
a fence. Size: 16,100 cubic feet. 
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Old-fashioned Cabetsighetil new-fashioned sidimadiaas 


IN A SMALL two-story Colonial 
house it is oftentimes difficult to get 
away from a boxy look. This may 
be accomplished, however, by tak- 
ing extra pains with the propor- 
tions—especially with the front 
windows. Here the first-floor win- 
dows are the old-fashioned 15 light 
kind, while those on the second 


story are 12 lights. To get the effect 
of the old-fashioned low houses, the 
eave line has been carried 18 inches 
below the second story ceiling. It 
is such things that make the differ- 
ence between a really house 
and an ordinary one. e house is 
of shingles, painted white. The size: 
23,040 cubic feet. en 
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MARRIAGE continues as a popu- 
lar American institution, indicating 
that this is still The Home of the 
Brave. 


DIVORCE 


rates are not down, 


however, indicating that many people 
wish to preserve the U.S.A. as The 
Land of the Free. 


Sexe 


A SURE SIGN that a man is get- 
ting old is indicated when he can’t 


stand noise. Only savages and the 
very young enjoy noise. I, Beck, am 
now at that stage of human disinte- 
gration where I truly hope that those 
of my neighbors who are planning to 
shoot their wives will do so with bow 


and arrow. 


THIS IS THE TIME of year when 
the roller coasters aren’t running but 
my nose is, and I’m glad I write for 
PacEANT and can admit in print that 
I have a cold. 

This time last year I was on 
the radio plugging Quick-Relief-from- 
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Pesky-Colds . . 


. and I hated myself 
in the morning. 


If, when you smell flowers, you in- 
stinctively look around for the coffin— 
you're no optimist. 


ODDS-ON ODDITY 


Q. Has a bartender ever been ap- 
pointed U. S. Secretary of the Navy? 

A. Yes, Max Vierling, a Kansas City 
(Missouri) bartender was appointed 
Secretary of the Navy by President 
Achison. Vierling’s qualification for 
the job was that he had launched more 
schooners (of beer) than any other 
man in Missouri. 

Now this is an oddity, and the odds 
are dollars to old cellophane doughnut 
wrappers that most people you ask will 
never have heard of President Achi- 
son, who served the shortest term on 
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record—36 hours. 

This is historically accurate. David 
Rice Achison is The President No Man 
Remembers. A senator from Missouri, 
Achison was made president of the 
Senate. President Pierce’s term ex- 
pired on a Saturday midnight. James 
Buchanan was not to be inaugurated 
until Monday. This applied also to 
their respective Veeps. Under the rules 
Achison officially served as President 
of the United States during the in- 
terim—and he really made hay. 

He appointed a Cabinet made up of 
his personal pals. Let our story end 
there because up to that point we 
had an oddity. 


oe 


The Scottish historical society is out 
to establish who invented bagpipes. 
First they should find out why. 

It’s my own hunch that the inspi- 
ration for the bagpipes came of watch- 
ing an octopus. Both are built along 
the same lines when you stop and 
think about it—but why think about 
it? Better you should think of some- 
thing important, like salt. 


Featuret-ette* 
MOTHER SALT 

Salt is important to us all. 

And what's more, nothing is quite 
so delicious as a simple little pinch of 
salt served on a big, tender, juicy 
porterhouse steak, with French fried 
potatoes and fresh garden peas. 

I love salt. 

Salt is something we all take for 
granted, like sunshine—and, as is the 
case with sunshine, deprive man of 
his salt and—pffffft'—that’s the end 
of the human race. 

Man operates on salt. He needs 
other fuels too, of course, but with- 
out his pure sodium chloride man’s 
motor would stall. 

New York State once produced most 
of America’s salt but Michigan is now 
our leading salt producing state. There 
are salt mines under the very streets 
of the city of Detroit. 

The immensity and importance of 
the salt industry have been, respec- 
tively, immense and important for 
years. As far back as 1849 Chicago 


*A featurette is a smal! feature, and a featuret- 
ette is a small featurette. 
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alone was using 100,000 barrels of salt 
per year, or annum. 

Americans in 1951 will consume 
more than 120 pounds of salt each. 

(Editor’s Note: That's a lot of salt, 
Beck. ) 

I know it, sir, but you see, salt is 
used in cattle raising and in many 
ways by the food processing industries. 
The U. S. Department of Commerce 
will verify the fact that the average 
per capita consumption of salt is 120 
pounds per person per year, or annum. 

(Editor’s Note: Well, maybe you're 
right. ) 

Yes, sir. And now, if I may pro- 
ceed with my illuminating Story of 
Salt (And What -It Means to You) 
let me say that wars have been fought 
over salt. 

The Roman soldiers drew their pay 
partly in salt and partly in money. 
The Latin word for salt is “salarium,” 
from which we get our word salary. 
Take-home pay is something else 
again. 

During the Civil War salt cost a 
dollar a pound in certain Southern 
cities. And that’s all I know about 
salt except that I once had a hard- 
boiled egg at a picnic, and nobody 
remembered to bring salt, and that egg 
tasted terrible. 


nf 


ONE TIME during the period of 
the spy scares of W. W. II a salesman 
travelling through Arizona was ar- 
rested for throwing sheets of Kleenex 
out the window of his speeding sedan. 
He had been reported by a lady who 
thought he was releasing carrier pig- 


eons. Sniff. 


OPPORTUNIST 
In reviewing the great men of the 
first half of the century, the maga- 
zines seem to have overlooked Jacob 
Lippter, a New York cab driver who 
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provides a nice example of American 


" git-up-and-go. 


Lippter is the hacker, you may_re- 
call, who installed a little glass show 
case in the back of his cab: cigarette 
lighters, costume jewelry, fountain 
pens and so on. A sign proclaimed “If 
interested in any of these good buys 
in quality merchandise, inquire of 
driver.” 


THERE’S SOMETHING 
ABOUT A KITE 


Colonel O. K. Barnes, late of the 
Ist Cavalry, was exchanging World 
War II reminiscences with yrs. trly. 

I didn’t have much to reminisce. I 
joined the Navy voluntarily as a swab- 
bie, but they gave me a typewriter 
and I fought the war ashore with 
Dinah Shore, writing the scripts for 
her AFRS shows. Nice girl, Dinah. 
Her right name is Fanny Shore, by 
the way. 

Barnes, however, saw plenty of ac- 
tion. But it was not the action he re- 
called. Our mood was mellow and 
Barnes told me about traveling through 
the Indian Ocean on a_ grimy 
freighter converted to troop transport, 
and loaded with mixed GI humanity. 
They were a tough bunch returning 
home from the Pacific via Africa. 

Fighting and quarreling went on 
every day. The air was filled with 
sullenness. Ill will was everywhere on 
that slow, dirty ship. 

And then one day a kid from Den- 
ver built a kite, out of splits from an 
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orange crate and an old shirt. He 
flipped the kite into the breeze off the 
freighter’s fantail. With the old tub 
wallowing along at six knots, the kite 
rose. 

The grizzled, fighting men watched 
the kite. They watched quietly. There’s 
something about a kite. 

Then another man built a kite—a 


larger one. 

The men watched the kites. 

The next day more men were build- 
ing kites, and the fighting and quarrel- 
ing stopped. The men were husy now 
building kites, watching the kites flut- 
tering, dipping in the sky off the ship’s 
stern. 

Then one day a gang of six tough 
Texans got together to build a kite. 
In the true Texas spirit this was to 
be the biggest damn ol’ kite ever built. 

It was constructed along standard 
box kite lines, but the Texans laid 
out lengths of 2x4 timbers on the deck, 
put their kite together with bolts, and 
covered it with canvas. 

They fitted their kite with a suit- 
ably stout line, and they rigged the 
line to a winch. A big kite. A Texas 
kite. 

The team took up its position on 
the fantail, and the kite was heaved 
into the breeze. 

It plopped into the Indian Ocean 
and foundered. 

The moral here could involve 
Texas, and could point to the wisdom 
of Texas dividing itself into five 
smaller Texases, which it may do un- 
der the terms under which Texas 
joined the union. That could be the 
moral of this true tale of a kite, but 
let us settle for He Who Buildeth a 
Kite Too Big Will Never Get It Up- 
stairs into the Guest Room. 


fet 


THE HORSE may be on the way 
out but he’ll never be out as much as 
the horse players... . 

Which somehow reminds me that a 


Mr. Allan M. Wilson of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, is reported to go to bed nights 
with a hot water bottle filled with hot 
chocolate. 

When he wakes, which he does (be- 
ing the wakeful type), he sips hot 
chocolate, a soporific. 

There’s one man who is no prospect 
for an electric blanket. 


Sniff. 


IF ALL the Senators who snooze 
while the House is in session were laid 
end to end, they would be more com- 


fortable. 
: 3 e 


KLEENEX is the greatest boon to 
mankind since the introduction of pea- 
nut butter. Sniff. 


Pa Ct 


—— 


THE SIGNIFICANT SUCCESS 


OF STEVE ELLINGSON 


When young Steve Ellingson and 
his pretty wife Ethel moved into their 
new little house they moved in broke. 
No money for furniture. 

Steve said he would build some 
furniture and his wife told him to 
quit his kidding. 

He had never built so much as a 
cigar-box banjo, but, with the cock- 
sureness of the uninitiated he bought 
a hammer, a saw and a few other 
tools, and went to a lumber yard and 
bought some boards. 

When Mrs. Ellingson saw this stuff 
she said “How much?” and Steve said 
$18.60 and she said that was the down 
payment on a $186 wing chair in the 
window of the big store. 

Ethel cried. Steve went out to the 
garage and started sawing. Pretty 
soon Ethel went out to the garage to 
see how he was coming along, and 
Steve told her to drill some holes 
there in that board where he had 
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THEY START WITH THIS... 


made the pencil marks. 

So she started drilling holes and 
Steve told her to stop calling that 
thing an eggbeater because it was a 
hand drill. When they got through 
they had a coffee table and Ethel said 
the next thing she wanted built was 
two bedside tables. (They had a bed 
already.) 

Pretty soon the Ellingsons had a 
houseful of furniture. 

Some of the young neighbors de- 
cided to build furniture too, and 
asked the Ellingsons for the plans. 
There weren’t any plans. However, 
Mrs. E. got the idea of making 
patterns, just like dress patterns. 
Full size. They made some out 
of butcher paper and all you had 
to do was lay them out on boards, 
and sheets of plywood, mark them off, 
saw them out. Don’t even need pink- 
ing scissors. Mark the holes for 
screws just as if they were button 
holes. 

Suddenly everybody on the street 
wanted the patterns and the butcher 
got disgusted. The Ellingsons had to 
buy paper. To get back the cost of 
the paper they started charging a 
quarter for each pattern, see? 

People began coming from hither, 
yon and elsewhere for the patterns, 
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and things began to hum on Pattern 
Ranch. So Steve arranged with a 
printer to print the patterns, and he 
said, “See? You get into mass pro- 
duction—get things factory-made— 
and the price goes up. Same as with 
furniture. Now we will have to get 
50 cents each for our patterns.” 

(Confidentially, this showed a small 
profit. ) 

Now—due to the accident of not 
having money to buy furniture in the 
first place the Ellingsons are operat- 
ing a going business that is going 
goodness knows how far, and in what 
direction. 

The patterns are now sold in stores. 
Just as a four-bit dress pattern is 
basically a clever trick to sell yard 
goods, thimbles, thread and maybe 
even a few sewing machines—the U- 
Bild furniture patterns are helping 
storekeepers to sell hammers, glue, 
paint and maybe even a few band 
saws. 

Now that, truly, is the end of this 
odd little success story. But... 

. . while I don’t know what you, 
kind reader, think of the Ellingsons 
and Pattern Ranch, I know what I 
think of it, naturally. I think that 
this small event in The Passing Pag- 
eant might mark the birth of an im- 
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portant American tradition . . . a tra- 
dition that would call for millions of 
young Americans, starting out in 


married life, to build their own furni- . 


ture, furniture to serve, say, for the 
first 10 years. 

Frank Lloyd Wright once said that 
we would never have good small- 
house architecture in America until 
we developed a folk architecture, and 
that we would never develop a folk 
architecture until men built their own 
homes with their own hands. 

Steve Ellingson and his nice wife 
may have happened upon the nucleus 
of a wonderful American idea. 


<=- 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW 


The camel 
Is a mammal 
Who thinks humps 
Are trumps. 
—Rod Maclean* 
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THE WAYWARD BUS DRIVER 


It may be because spring comes 
early to California, where they don’t 
have a legitimate winter to begin with, 
or it may be due to another cause,. but 
anyway a Los Angeles bus driver sud- 
denly turned off from his Wilshire 
Boulevard run recently, and pointed 
the nose of his bus toward the country. 

Perhaps he was daydreaming. 

When the bus turned off its route, 
what do you think happened? 

All the passengers decided they were 
on the wrong bus. They rang for a 
stop, so as to get off the bus. 

The bus driver, his daydream sud- 
denly ended, realized his error. He 
mumbled an apology for his lapse and 
got back on the beam. 


snnotety revulsed by Mr. Maclean’s four-liners 
t 2 same. A hand-picked avocado will 
id = from California = the 


me * 4 California fruit. cannot be sent into 
Texas, Ar or Piorida without inspection, 
in those states will be paid off in jelly beans. 


Now let us consider this small oc- 
currence. 

There is a hint of tragedy here. 
Nobody but nobody on that bus 
thought for one minute that HE could 
be right and the bus driver wrong. 

Each passenger accepted without 
question that he was on the wrong bus. 
The driver represented authority and 
no person on that bus was ready to 
dispute authority. 

It shows what has happened to us 
little people. We have come to ques- 
tion our capacity for being right. We 
are sick with our little doubts and too 
ready to let authority make our deci- 
sions. It’s a bad thing when a whole 
busload of Americans conclude, each 
individually, that THEY are wrong 
and that organized authority as rep- 
resented by the bus must always be 
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Nothing is more 


aptly named than 
the throw rug. 
~ 


That’s just what 
those things can 
do to one. 

The word “dog” 
isn’t much, but the 
word “bow-wow” 
is a fine word be- 
cause it describes 
a dog so perfectly. 
The little ones, 
however, would be 
more properly 
called “yap-yaps.” 
And the word 
most frequently 
phluffed by radio 
announcers is 
“ statistician.” 


Goo 


CURRENT QUIP: 7 here were 
Two Black Crows. One said to the 
other, “Bred any good rooks lately?” 














Let’s Give 
Basketball 


Back to 
the Players! 


BY DR. F. C. “PHOG” ALLEN 
As told to Bill Mayer 


No fun to watch and no fun to 
play, the game is being ruined 
by the stubbornness of the rule 


makers, says this famous coach 


® ror years I have been known 
as the “old geezer” who favors the 
return of the center jump to the 
game of basketball. I’m the fellow 
they often laugh at because I advo- 
cate a complete revision of the 
game’s fouling rules, which at pres- 
ent favor the fouling team instead 
of the fouled team. I am the man 
who thinks that the basket should 
be raised from its present height of 
10 feet to a new distance of 12 feet. 

All of these moves are designed 
to save the game from tall-man 
dictatorship and once again make 
basketball the exciting but orderly 
game it once was. All this can be 
done by the powerful National 
Basketball Rules Committee, but 
so far that group has shown little 
or no interest in improving the 








game by such remedial action. 

I’ve devoted my life to basketball. 
It’s a big American game that at- 
tracted well over 100 million spec- 
tators last year, about 35 million 
more than baseball. There are 17 
professional teams, 1,000 college 
teams and 20,000 high school 
teams, all playing about one mil- 
lion games per season. This most- 
played and most-watched of our 
sports deserves better treatment 
than the rules committee is giv- 
ing it. 

For years critics said my battle 
against tall-man domination of 
basketball was being waged solely 
because I wasn’t able to corner any 
“goons” of my own. Right now I 
have two boys who hover near the 
six-foot, nine-inch mark and quite 
a few others who go well over six 
feet. 

One of those 6-9 boys, B. H. 
Born from Medicine Lodge, Kan- 
sas; is now a freshman and I'll 
have him for three more years. 
The other, J. R. Lovellette of 
Terre Haute, Indiana, is a junior 
and last year was instrumental in 
Kansas University’s tie for the Big 
Seven Conference championship 
with Nebraska and Kansas State. 
He set a new school scoring record 
and became the conference scor- 
ing champion. 

Yes, I have plenty of tall boys 
now, but I’m more determined 
than ever that the game should be 
taken away from them and given 
back to everyone, so that a fellow 
can have a place in the game even 
though he may be only five feet, six 
inches tall. 

Raising the basket from 10 to 
12 feet is probably the measure 
for which I have harangued the 


longest, and it is definitely up to 
the national rules committee, which 
endows the 10-foot basket with 
the sanctity of motherhood, and is 
afraid to do anything about it. 

Let’s get away from this busi- 
ness of making points by dunking 
the ball, as most of the taller men 
in the game do today. Let’s make 
the big boys get in there and hustle 
for their points like the shorter 
men. Sure, a good big man is still 
better than a good little one, but 
with a 12-foot basket, height won’t 
be the most important aspect of 
the game as it is today. 

Today, a good many points in 
basketball are made by layups, 
where a man drives in full tilt 
and lays the ball in the basket. 
The rules committee won’t move 
the basket higher because it is 
afraid to do away with the layup 
shot. It might ruin the game, they 
say, and lose money at the gate. 
That’s ridiculous. 

Today 82 per cent of all basket- 
ball fouls are committed between 
the free throw line and the basket, 
and a great many of those fouls 
are due to congestion under the 
basket which comes from trying to 
stop just such shots as the layup. 
Stop the layup and you clear it out 
more under the basket, make a 
much more orderly game out of 
the chaos that exists today, cut 
down whistle blowing—and please 
the fan. 

Raising the basket two feet 
would also increase the angle at 
which a basketball bounces away 
from a rim or backboard on a re- 
bound and thus give the small man 
a better chance to maneuver into 
position. Tall men would still have 
an advantage, but not nearly so 
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pronounced a one as they have now. 

Every time I have suggested the 
goal in basketball be raised from 
10 feet there is a weeping, wailing, 
and gnashing of teeth p Pee 
the basketball world. Yet this 10- 
foot elevation was the merest kind 
of coincidence. When Dr. James 
Naismith, with whom I was close- 
ly associated for over 35 years, in- 
vented the game, he nailed a peach 
basket to an indoor running track 
at the gymnasium at Springfield 
College in Massachusetts. The 
track just happened to be 10 feet 
off the floor, but it could have been 
eight, 12 or 14 feet. 

The height of the basket is just 
as much a coincidence as the num- 
ber of men on a team. Dr. Nais- 
mith had 18 men who wanted to 
keep in training during the winter 
season, so his rules called for nine 
men on a side, and the game was 


played that way for years until it 


became apparent that five-man 
teams made for a better game. 

Before his death in 1939, Dr. 
Naismith many times told me that 
he never intended to freeze the 
basket at 10 feet above the floor, 
any more than he meant to freeze 
the teams at nine men each. He 
heartily approved of raising the 
basket when tall players began to 
dominate the game. 

Contrary to any talk you may 
hear, a 12-foot basket will not 
bring about a collapse of basket- 
ball. We at the University of Kan- 
sas have been playing unofficial 
games with the taller baskets for 
15 years and the players adjust 
rapidly to the change. The results 
are excellent. 

Furthermore, I don’t favor a 
higher basket for all classes of play- 
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ers. I would limit the use of the 
12-footer to college and indepen- 
dent teams. Let the grade school 
teams use an eight-foot goal, the 
junior high schools a_nine-foot 
goal, and the high school boys a 
10-footer. Then youngsters could 
literally grow into the game. 

In such a change, the rules com- 
mittee could award a three-year 
moratorium before the advent of 
the 12-foot basket. This would al- 
low players enrolled at the time 
of the goal-raising to finish compe- 
tition on the lower hoop and would 
not penalize coaches now directing 
seven-foot players. 

Another move that would help 
the game would be to bring the 
backboard in six feet from the end 
line of the court instead of the 
present four feet (and in some 
cases two). Then when a ball 
missed the backboard the smaller, 
more agile man would have a bet- 
ter chance to maneuver into a spot 
to get the ball before it went out 
of bounds. The present stationing 
of the goal favors the big boys. 

Here’s the way I look at it. In 
the past 25 years the average bas- 
ketball player has increased five 
inches in stature, and we're using 
the same rules that prevailed when 
players were shorter. And the big 
boys will continue to come on. No 
longer is a tall boy considered a 
misfit. Some coach sees him at 
an early age and begins to train 
him to play basketball. His friends 
and parents encourage him. The 
tall boy is well-trained so early that 
he seldom reaches an awkward age, 
and by the time he hits high school 
or college he’s both big and good. 
I want to see the old game where 
a boy could be small and good, 





LET’S GIVE BASKETBALL BACK TO THE PLAYERS! 


and I think the spectators and 
players want to see it, too. 

Another thing we need is a re- 
vision of fouling rules. Fouls in 
basketball are too cheap today. In 
too many instances they tend to 
benefit the fouling team much 
more than the team that has been 
fouled. In fact, in some parts of 
the country, fouling is encouraged 
by coaches. 

Fundamentally, a foul is an 
error in play. We can call them 
mistakes, which they are, but mis- 
takes should cost a player and his 
team something, not benefit them. 

It seems logical that in cases of 
free throws, whether made or 
missed, the ball should then go to 
the offended side, out of bounds. 
By such a ruling, coaches would 
immediately be forced to teach 
better defense fundamentals and 
rely less on pressing the opponent. 
At present, there is no stimulus for 
such coaching and the game has 
gone into a slam-bang, hockeyized, 
up-and-down-the-court madhouse. 
The team ahead near the close of the 
game gets a whale of a beating, 
and most of them won’t want to 
try free throws for fear of missing 
and giving the other team the ball, 
which is what the offending team 
is after in the first place. 

When a team commits a foul, 
the other outfit gets one or two 
free throws, and then the offend- 
ing team gets the ball if the throw 
is good. Does that seem fair to 
you? The fouling team should be 
completely penalized by allowing 
the offended team to have the ball. 
Then, as I have said, the emphasis 
would go back to defensive basket- 
ball instead of the race-horse, fire- 
wagon monster we now have. 





HERE’S THE COACH 


AT AN AGE when most coaches play 
their games on the blackboard, 65- 
year-old Dr. Forrest Claire Allen, 
known as “Phog,” is involved in his 
4lst season in basketball, his 34th at 
the University of Kansas. 

During those 41 years his teams 
have won more than three-quarters 
of the games they've played; they took 
six Missouri Valley conference titles 
in the 1920's; in 21 years in the Big 
Six (now Big Seven) they’ve won 
eight undisputed championships and 
shared five others; four of his teams 
went undefeated through the season. 

Allen was one of the founders of 
the National Basketball Coaches As- 
sociation and for many years served 
on the National Rules Committee. 
He was chosen “basketball man of 
the year” last year by the coaches’ 
association. 











For some time now, I have been 
pushing this idea of revising the 
basketball fouling rules. At one 
time, seeing that I was getting no- 
where fast on the matter of giving 
the ball to the fouled team after it 
makes its free throws, I suggested 
that we limit a man to fewer fouls 
before he is kicked out of the game. 
The present number is five, raised 
from four in the past few years. 

But this suggestion was greeted 
as warmly as a bill collector. In 
fact, most of the members of the 
rules committee wanted to increase 
the number of fouls a man can 
have to six on this premise: 

The public pays to see the stars. 
If you make it tough on them with 
a decreased foul limit, then the 
public won’t get its money’s worth. 
The stars are always in the thick 
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of things and tend to foul more. 
Thus they stand a greater chance 
of leaving the game early and dis- 
appointing the folks who make the 
turnstiles click. 

Well, I have an answer to that, 
and this PacEeanr story is the first 
time I’ve proposed it publicly: 

Install the plan I have suggested 
—awarding the ball to the fouled 
team after it makes its free throws 
—and do away entirely with a foul 
limit. In this way the public would 
get to see the so-called stars for 
the entire game. And if those boys 
continued their fouling they would 
be hurting their own squads. In 
other words, let’s give these fouling 
demons all the rope they want and 
with my system of foul rules they’ll 
certainly hang themselves. 

The third issue I’m fighting for 
is a return to the center jump— 
but with a batting order as in base- 
ball, with the center jump rotating 
among the players. 

The coming of the tall basket- 
ball players is supposedly what 
caused the death of the center 
jump. Some people felt that if one 
team had an extremely tall man 
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he could jump all night and con- 
tinually give the ball to the team 
he represented. However, with a 
rotating system such as I suggest 
here that problem could be solved. 

Pattern plays at the center tipoff 
would reduce the hysteria of the 
present mayhem. What the kick- 
off is to football the center tap 
would be to basketball. 

When I think of the chaos we 
today call basketball I am_ re- 
minded of what founder Naismith 
said: “Basketball is a game easy 
to play but difficult to master.” 
Today, there are plenty of players 
but few masters, thanks to the 
National Rules Committee. 

Perhaps my suggested changes 
are right, perhaps they are wrong. 
I believe they are right. But all I 
ask is that the rules committee 
take them under advisement, at 
least. What I’m interested in are 
some firm and concrete steps to 
improve the game. I want the 
rules changed so the little man will 
once more come into his own, so 
that basketball will once again be- 
come a game, instead of the court- 
load of lunatics it is now. a6 
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